



































Marine caught in flare—Marshall Islands 


Lieutenant Colonel Donald Dickson, USMC 
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NOT FOR POWs 


Sirs: 

Could you give me any information on 
the China Service Medal award for POWs 
(prisoners of war)? I was taken on Wake 
Island and later sent to Shanghai, China, 
where I stayed from January, °42, to 
August, "43, and thence to Osaka, Japan. 

I have been told by a few people that 
I rate the China Service Medal, but 
thought it best to find out first, for sure. 

SSet. Herbert R. Byrne 
Washington, D. C. 


@ No. Time spent in China as a 
prisoner of war does not entitle you 
to the China Service Medal.—Ed. 





THE MARKING OF SRBs 


Sirs 

This morning a buddy and I were hav- 
ing a discussion on the markings in each 
Marine’s Service Record Book. The pro- 
blem is: 

. . . How does your company command- 
er know you well enough to grade you 
correctly when he has only been with the 
company a very short time ... ? 

Name Withheld 
Third Marines, FMF 


@ Most company commanders, if 
unfamiliar with their men, will rely 
heavily upon the opinion of their 
first sergeant and junior officers in 
entering quarterly markings in 
SRBs. In this manner each man 
gets approximately what he rates.— 
Ed. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


MANNED A GUN 

Sirs 

I saw your July issue of Leatherneck 
and the story “Coffee Time” by Guy 
Richards. I would like to inform you 
that I am a member of the United States 
Merchant Marines and a C.W.O. in the 
United States Maritime Service. I am in 
the hospital yet because I didn’t run 
under an onion bag but to a 20-mm. gun 


tub. 
G. W. Lewis 
CWO U. S. Merchant Marines 
PRIVATE PILOTS 
Sirs: 


I have obtained this information from a 
Staff Sergeant Murphy in reply to your 
statement in the April issue of Sound Off 
that perhaps some of your readers could 
furnish information as to whether privates 
in the Marine Corps were ever pilots. 

In Sergeant Murphy's records it shows 
that in 1935 he received his wings as a 
private. In that same class was Kenneth 
Walsh, now Captain Walsh and the Ma- 
rine Corps’ Number Two Ace. Walsh and 
Murphy were the only privates to com- 
plete the program in this particular class, 
but Murphy says that the other members 
were PFCs and corporals and that it was 
not uncommon for a private to receive 
wings in those days. 

They got both land and sea flight train- 
ing and there was no particular segrega- 
tion between fighter, bomber and utility 
squadrons as we have today. Murphy has 
16 years in the Corps and is still flying. 

SSgt. Andrew J. Ivy 
Bisbee, Ariz. 





j Sirs 
‘9 ly, Having read your article in Leatherneck 
( about the “Flying Sergeants” we wish to 
; disagree with you on the dates of discon- 
of tinuation of enlisted pilots. At El Toro 
we have enlisted pilots flying all types of 
K ‘pote 0 
Camels are so mild...and so full-flavored 
they'll give real smoking pleasure to 
every smoker on your Christmas list. The 





aircraft which are assigned to this base. 
The lowest rank of pilot we have seen are 
Staff Sergeants. And, we fully agree with 
John J. Maloney about enlisted pilots 
(being better—Ed). 
PFC K. R. Hearron 
PFC J. E. Burris 








smart, gay Christmas carton has a gift card El Toro, Calif. 
built right in—for your personal greeting. 
t. J. We ! t Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


THIS MONTH'S COVER... 











The colorful, Christmas-packaged one- 
pound tin of Prince Albert is just the 
gift for pipe smokers and those who 
roll their own cigarettes. Long known 
as the National Joy Smoke, P. A. is 
America's largest-selling smoking 
tobacco. 


Prince Albert 


Smoking Tobacco 





HE MARINE BAND serenades the 

Commandant on New Year's morning 
every year. Leatherneck asked ump- 
teen people when and how the custom 
was begun. The replies from the His- 
torical Section and from personnel at 
Eighth and Eye Barracks were unani- 
mous: ‘We'd like to know, too!” 

The serenade, though its origin is 
buried in the antiquity of the Marine 
Corps, remains a pleasant friendly tra- 
dition. The photograph was snapped 





by M/Sgt John Daly. 

















FOREIGN AWARDS 

Sirs: 

As we all know, our ribbons are 
worn in the following sequence (1) U. S. 
Decorations, (2) U. S. Commemorative 
Medals, (3) Campaign and service medals. 
Now, in placing foreign ribbons among the 
above, opinion varies as where to place 
them. Some place a foreign decoration 
after the last (U. S.) ribbon they wear, 
and some place them after the U. S. 
Decorations and before service ribbons. So, 
the question is: Is the foreign decoration 
(personal citation) placed after personal 
decorations given by the U. S., or are 
they placed after the last service or cam- 
paign ribbon? 

MSgt. Carl Taraglia 

Long Beach, Calif. 


@ All foreign decorations follow 
next after the last American decora- 
medal, or 
campaign or service medal—which- 


tion, commemorative 


ever happens to be last in the pre- 
scribed order.—Ed. 





PAUL BUNYAN MARINES 
Sirs 
During “BIG” 


men of the Marine Corps, I have heard 


discussions regarding 
one of the old timers mentioned as the 
biggest man who ever served as a Marine. 
His name was “Big Jim” Farisiana, or 
some such name 

He is supposed to have been such a 
big man that he rated three men’s ra- 
tions and took up the better part of the 
bench of a squad’s mess table. 

Would you be kind enough to check 
regarding 
height, weight, size belt, shoes, etc., and 
publish this information in Sound Off. 

I have also heard talk of a Chief Com- 
missary Steward in the Navy, called “Fat 


the statistics on “Big Jim” 


Tony” Agustus, who was the largest man 
in the Navy. 

Would you publish information regard- 
ing him and other fat, tall and large en 
listed men, or officers, of the Marine 
Corps who stood out in this respect. 

Set. Andre M. Melancon 
Portland, Maine. 


@ It is practically impossible to 
comply with your request since it 
would entail the searching of thous- 
ands of records. However, we did 
look for “Big Jim's” record, but 
found no one named Farisiana who 
could measure up to the- rumored, 
gigantic dimensions noted in your 
letter. Leatherneck would like to 
hear about some of the huge and 
voracious characters who have been 


in the Corps.—Ed. 


INVERTED CHEVRONS 
Sirs: 

An argument between two’ of us has 
been caused over the inverted chevrons 
of the Navy. I say that such chevrons 
come from the fact that the USN must 
have been defeated sometime in the early 
days of our nation. But, my ponyo says 
that those chevrons have come down 
since the days of the Navy’s organization 
Who is correct? 

PFC H. L. Schucker 
Ist Prov. MarBrig. 


@ We can find nothing historical 
to indicate why Navy chevrons 
point down, or hold water, other 
than the probability they were 
adopted from the British — from 
whom the U. S. Navy borrowed 
many customs and practices. A 
Navy publication states that the 
chevrons point down in order to 
provide a space between the eagle 
and chevron in which the speciality 
mark may be placed—Ed. 
LONG-TIME COMMANDANT 

Sirs: 

We had quite an argument a few weeks 
ago as to who was Commandant of the 
Marine Corps for the longest period of 
time. It will be appreciated if you will 
publish this information in a forthcoming 
issue. 

Corps Happy 

San Diego, Calif. 

@ Brigadier General Archibald 
Henderson was Commandant of the 
Marine Corps from October 17, 
1820, to January 6, 1859, a period 
of 38 years, 2 months and 19 days. 
He was Commandent of the Corps 
at the time of his death. Lieutenant 
Colonel Franklin Wharton, Com- 
mandant from 1804 to 1818, held 
the second longest term as the lead- 
er of the Corps.—Ed. 





Sirs: 

Well, here I am doing a cruise in the 
Army and having a battle royal every 
night. As you know the Army is allowed 
to wear two patches, one for the old out- 
fit and one for the new one. 

Seeing that the Gyrenes don’t wear 
patches in peacetime, maybe some of you 
men have some old patches (6th or Ist) 
lying around that you aren’t going to use. 
In that case maybe you could send an 
extra one to me—I sure would thank you 
for it. 

For an ex-buddy, huh? 

PFC William C. Hentz, Sr. 
Hq., Hqs. Co., 2 Plat. 
9th Inf. Div. 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 








Scill Time for 
Christmas Delivery 


WE ship to you AT ONCE, (or os directed by 
you,) following your instructions exactly. We 
pack, wrap and ship your gift—either to you 
or anyone desired under our absolute MONEY 
BACK 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION. 


BOTH FOR $42.50 


LTi02 June’ 14K 
Yeliow Gold En- 
gagement and Wed- 
ding ring. Engage- 
ment ring is set 
with a Perfect cut 
fiery Diamond, Cen- 
ter top of Wedding 
ring ls engraved to 
appear as though 

Dia- 





mond. $42.50 Cash 
OR $14.50 Down— 
$7 Monthly 

















2 DIAMONDS $135 
LTios DuBarry 


exquisitely designed 
modern Bridal com- 
bination in 14K vyel- 
low or White Gold 
(Specify cnvice) 
One perfect cut fiery 
Diamond set in both 
the Engagement and 
Wedding Ring. $135 
Cash OR $55 Down 
$20 Month'y 


CRUCIFIX CROSS 
LT 2010: A genuine 
diamond cross of 10K 
Yellow Gold. Dignified 
Straight line design 
Complete with 10K 


LeT"'2006 : —-Secret 
photo locket ol 
10K Yellow 
Gold with one Gold Chain $19.95 
‘genuine spark- cash, or $9.95 down 


ling diamond $5 monthly 
Complete with 
10K Gold chain 
$19.50 cash, or 
$9.50 down, $5 
monthly 


do your gift 
shopping now. 


S Hote 
17 JEWELS $33.75 


T1503: F “Lenore”. Supremely accurate, superbly 
styled. 17 Jewels, Yellow Gold filled. Silk cord brate. 
let. $33.75 cash, or $14.75 down, $4 monthly 






$39.15 


LF ico2:—Lady’s Benrus “Ingrid”. 15 Jewels, yel- 


low gole filled. Expansion bracelet. $39.75 cash. or 
$17.50 down, $5 monthly 





129'1304:—Lady’s Bulova Goddess of Times ‘‘O’’. 17 
Jewels, Yellow Gold Filled. Expansion bracelet. $49.50 
cash or $21.50 down, $7 monthly. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE 

32 PAGE CATALOG 


Hundreds of Values in Nationally Advertised 


e¢ DIAMONDS « WATCHES « SILVERWARE 


« JEWELRY 


« GIFTWARES « Ftc. 





427 FLATBUSH EXT. 
DEPT. N 601 Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
“Where Every Promise Is Kept” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


being sponsored by the Army, Navy 

and Air Force, will award prizes to 
winners in each branch of the Armed Serv- 
ices. Grand prizes will go to winners of 
an all-service judging which will be held 
in Washington, D. C. in March, 1949. 

Marine Corps personnel are eligible to 
compete under Navy rules which apply to 
all personnel on active duty except those 
in a training status only. BuPers Circ. 
Ltr. 123-48 dated July 15, 1948, contains 
the rules governing the All-Navy .inter- 
service contests. This letter states that 
each group of the Armed Services entering 
photographs shall select entries from ac- 
tivities within its group and forward them 
to BuPers to arrive prior to February 15, 
1949. 

Marine Corps Fleet Marine Force units 
shall be considered as shore based activ- 
ities and are eligible to compete unless 
directed otherwise by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. Black and white photo- 
graphs, including prints, and trans- 
parencies, will be judged as separate 
categories. Photographs will be judged on 
appeal of subject matter, composition and 
general technical excellence. They shall 
be 11x14 inches. A 3x5 inch typewritten 
card shall be enclosed giving the title of 
the photograph and an informative para- 
graph including any interesting details 
about the subject and conditions under 
which it was taken and processed. The 
negative of each black and white photo- 
graph must accompany the entry in an en- 
velope attached to the back of the photo. 

The following categories for photo- 
graphic subjects have been established: 
(1) The Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guards 
on or off duty. (2) Landscape and archi- 
tecture in the United States and foreign 
countries. (3) Peoples and customs around 
the world (4) General pictorial (story- 
telling photos, still life, animals, hu- 
morous and miscellaneous subjects). For 
further information consult BuPers Circ. 


Ltr. 125-48. 


2 A inter-service photography contest, 
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Alcoholic Beverages 


oe NCO clubs are now authorized to 
w ‘Sell and consume alcoholic beverages in 
their designated establishments provided they 
are located within the continental limits of 
the United States. This privilege for staff 
can be granted only by the commanding 
officers obtaining approval through the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. The Com- 
mandant is directed by a letter from the 
Secretary of Navy dated May 17, 1948, to 
issue this authority. Sale of packaged |i- 
quors may also be authorized by the Com- 
mandant when commercial sources are not 
available. The Secretary of Navy also di 
rects that detail instructions will Say ibn 
covering the sale and use of the beverages 
These instructions will prohibit the sale of 
alcoholic beverages to minors and assure ¢ 
pliance with local laws. a ak 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 


‘[ Postal Service is operated for your benefit and it is always 

best to take advantage of these benefits in a careful way. In the 
address on a card or letter each word should be written in full to 
avoid mistakes in delivery. Don't use confusing or misleading ab- 
breviations, such as ‘‘Cal.’’, often mistaken for ‘‘Col.’’; ‘‘Miss.”’ for 
“Minn.” or ‘Mass’; ‘‘Va.”’ for ‘‘Pa.”’ 

The sender's name should always be placed in the upper left 
hand corner on the envelope or card. Small size envelopes and 
cards are hard to handle. These cannot be run through canceling 
machines but must be postmarked by hand which delays the mail. 
They may fall out of letter packages or slip inside other mail. En- 
velopes should not be smaller than 2% by 4 inches and a still 
larger size is preferable. 

Fragile or perishable articles should be marked plainly on the 
outside of the package on all sides. Marked packages will get 
through faster and cause less trouble. All valuable mail should be 
insured or registered and it is advisable to purchase money orders 

















instead of enclosing currency. 
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Marines at Midway 


HE Historical Section of Headquarters, 

Marine Corps, is preparing a series of op- 

erational histories on the various engage- 
ments in which Marines participated during 
World War II. The third of this series of mono- 
graphs, ‘““Marines At Midway,” written by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Robert D. Heinl, Jr., officer in 
charge of the Historical Section, was released 
recently. 

A tremendous amount of research and inter- 
rogation is evident in this fairly interesting ac- 
count of the building of Midway’s fortifications 
and the preparation for a war which was im- 
minent. Despite a good description of these 
preparations, the terrain of the island, and the 
gooney birds, this monograph lacks much of the 
color which Col. Hein! included in an earlier 
history, “The Defense of Wake.” 

The reader will find interesting reading in 
the description of the early fortification of the 
island and the movement of the defense bat- 
talions, aircraft, and infantry to Midway, but 
he may be disappointed by the account of the 
ensuing battle. The monograph does not do 


gabe 


Midway. General Clifton B. Cates, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, also mentions 
this in the foreword of the monograph. The 
foreword reads in part: 

“This coordinated interaction by land and sea 


and air embodies the time-tried and proven doc- ° 


trines of the Marine Corps in one.of its primary 
fields; that of the defense of advance bases. To 
all students of this subject, I commend the 
story of ‘Marines At Midway.’ ”’ 

Despite the fact that this reader does not 
believe that “Marines At Midway” compares 
favorably with Col. Heinl’s first monograph, 
“The Defense of Wake,” or Captain John R. 
Stockman’s “‘The Battle For Tarawa,” it is defi- 
nitely worth reading. Copies of ‘Marines At 
Midway,” may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The price is 50 cents. 


ey 


justice to what has been considered a major 
conflict. 

The author describes clearly and fully the 
close cooperation and suppcrt of the air-ground 
team that comprised the Fleet Marine Force at 
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“Who's getting busted, Buster? 
Best bet: buck on the bronc 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


teatherneck Stoff Writer 


P SHE men of Camp Pendleton put 
aside their military duties and 
pulled a flash-back on history to 

an era when the Base was the site of 

the famed Santa Margarita Rancho 

Ghosts of the gaily-clad vaqueros, hos 

pitable caballeros, and beautiful senori 

tas, once the sole inhabitants of this 
vast post, may have smiled indulgently 
when the Marines turned to and staged 


Their base used to be a sprawling 


Marine wranglers turn back the clock. 


an old-fashioned barbecue and rodeo. 

Most of the Marines on the post, 
their wives, girl friends, and children, 
met in the main camp area where a 
huge corral had been constructed. Here 
they enjoyed a strenuous day of trick 
riding, roping, bulldogging, racing—and 
the relaxation of a real fiesta in the 
tradition of the Southwest Hard- 
working cooks who placed over 8000 


Photos by Sgt. Frank Few 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


pounds of beef and pork in the mam- 
moth barbecue pits the night before 
estimated that more than 10,000 people 
went through the chow lines. 

The day started pleasantly for all 
hands when the paymaster shoved pay- 
day up so the men would have cash for 
the festivities and the Fourth of July 
weekend that followed. At 1000 Major 
General Graves B. Erskin. Mrs. 

TURN PAGE 
7 











PENDLETON ROUND-UP (cont.) 


Erskin, and their guests climbed aboard 
an old stage coach, and, flanked by 
Marine and civilian riders, led the tra 
ditional parade to the corral. The coach 
was driven by a local ranch owner, Bill 
Lawrence, who, 50 years before, had 
handled the reins on the same stage on 
a regular run between Reno, Nevada, 
and Chico, California 

The arrival of the parade was the 
signal for the rodeo to get under way 
When the general and his guests had 
been seated, a chute opened and a 
dogie raced out followed by a hard 
riding. Marine twirling a lasso over his 
head. The show was on! 

A rodeo is a typically western show 
The events which make up the exciting 
contests are an outgrowth of a time 
when cattle of variotsly-owned herds 
roamed over the same unfenced range 
and were segregated at semi-annual 
round-ups On these occasions the 
cowboys of the various ranches enter 
tained themselves with feats of skill in 
informal contests 

The Camp Pendleton rodeo featured 
most of the events seen in the profes 
sional shows The familiar bronco 
busting and wild bull riding events were 
included, and the fact that the “wild” 
bulls were, in reality, a meek looking 
lot of Herefords, Guernseys, and Hol 
steins, instead of the usual fierce 
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A little bull goes a long way at Camp Pendleton. This Marine astride the ridge 
pole stayed aboard briefly, beefed bitterly, and ate barbecue later—standing up 





< 


After 






a 


wild, 


hilarious 


chase, the puncher leaps 
upon the baffled dogie— 


we 


A duet in beef. 
last two seconds. 





Two Marines straddling two future steaks 
Most of the riders came back for more 











The rodeo was a riot= many 


bruises; no broken bones 


A happy crowd of 10,000 Marines and their guests cheered The rodeo, planned as part of the 4th of July celebration 
the riders; beer flowed; a mountain of barbecue vanished. was such a roaring success it may become an annual event 








An unarmed Marine courageously goes over the top. ‘‘Tame"’ but spills kept the spectators on the edge of their seats. 
bulls were used instead of the dangerous Brahman steers Wild broncs provided even less seating space for riders 


TURN PAGE 9 





PENDLETON ROUND-UP (cont.) 


“Ride ‘em Gyrene’’ Rider with glue on 
his seat comes busting out of a chute 


Brahmans, seemed unimportant to the 
spectators. For real belly laughs noth 
ing can compare with the sight of a 
long-legged Marine astride a bull, and 
hanging on precariously as the angry 
animal trys to unburden himself of his 
unwelcome rider. The crowd loved it 
They cheered and yelled themselves 
hoars« The 80 or 90 Marines who 
volunteered to ride were not content 
with one turn, but came back for more 

For some of the riders, especially the 
Lone Star boys from “deep in_ the 
heart of ’, bronc-bustin’ and bull 
doggin’ was old stuff. They had ridden 
in round-ups when they were kids at 
home They broke out their cowboy 
boots, packed away in seabags, and 
bought a pair of levis and a sombrero 
There was no strain in picking these 
guys out. They were as much at home 
around a corral as your average Marine 
is on the rifle range 

For most of the Easterners, the show 
was a novelty, but everyone concerned, 
riders and spectators alike, had the 
time of their lives. Give a Marine a 
holiday, some money in his pocket, 
plenty of beer and chow, and then turn 
him loose with a herd of horses, and 
he could show the fabled Kings of the 
Orient how to have a good time 

The rodeo was arranged by Lieu 
tenant Colonel William N. McGill and 
his First Division Special Service Ma 
rines. The fiesta was so successful that 
Col. McGill has recommended that it 
become an annual affair to be held on 
the Marine Corps anniversary. There 
isn't a Camp Pendleton Marine or his 
guest who could imagine a more en 
joyable birthday party END 
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Old cow hand Brigadier General Harry B. Liversedge shoots the breeze with a 
wrangler . .. Skilled Marine riders, vets of many round-ups, put on a good show 


The long-suffering dogies—recruited for the calf-roping contests—bawl for 
their mommas while the Marines try to unsnarl a traffiic jam in the corral 
















Mr. Fuzzy's No. 4 fan (right) whirls 
high above Pacific cloud formations. 
(Above) Lieutenant Colonel Louis B. 
Robertshaw, CO of VMR 152, flanked 
by Lieutenant Colonel Frederick R. 
Payne, Jr., and Captain Ernest Bealer 





by Sgt. William J. Morris 





LL transport 
Fuzzy” to me whether two, or 


planes are “Mr 


four engines kept them aloft. It 
probably should be a name to forget, 
because Mr. Fuzzy was the name of 
an R4D transport on which I was a 
crew member. And, we crashed at 
Okinawa on the tailend of the late war 

But Mr. Fuzzy served us well, and 
gave us some good hops all over th 
Pacific, especially the steak and egg 
run to Guam. So you can understand 
why I felt so badly when he smashed 
his head on a mud bank off the Awase 
airstrip on a windy, murky night in 
1945. 

Another Mr. Fuzzy, this one a four- 
engined goliath R5D, was about to take 
us back to Guam after nearly three 
years. No ordinary flight, this was to 
be the last which VMR 152, First 
Wing Transport Squadron, would make 
under Naval Air Transport Service 
jurisdiction 

The large aluminum cargo plane, 
which has been used by both NATS 
and the Army Transport Command, 
was standing by on the squadron's 
flight line at Major General Louis E 
Woods’ First Marine Wing Headquar- 
ters at Marine Air Station, El Toro 

This trip, the plane would lift us from 
the domain of Colonel Standley E. Rid- 








derhof, El Toro's 





commander, to the 
Navy's Moffet Field, Calif., where we 
would pick up a human cargo of ci- 
vilian contractors for shipment West. 
The plane was about to embark on a 
70 air-hour hop over the biggest pond 
known to man 

We were briefed about weather, and 
the ditching procedure. The various 
stops were outlined, just as they would 
be for the civilian workers, engineers, 
bookkeepers and crane operators who 
would leave the United States under a 
year’s contract for Guam, Mariannas 
Islands 

Before these flights you can’t find 
any of the crew members standing still. 
The pilots of this particular hop, Cap- 
tain William E. Zimmer and First 
Lieutenant Myron E. “Murph” Wiec- 
zorek, were busying themselves with 
flight clearance, weather, gasoline load- 
ing, radio range data and filling out a 
ream of forms. The crew chief, Mas- 
ter Sergeant Frank E. Geist, was check- 
ing the plane's innards for possible 
malfunctions. Both navigators, Tech- 
nical Sergeants James D. Petty and 
James A. Baker, were rounding up all 
the equipment they would need, includ- 
ing octants, maps, chronometers, plot- 


ters and LORAN charts. Both radio- 


men, Technical Sergeants James L. 
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R. FUZZY (cont.) 


Regardless of the unpredictable weather John Rogers Airport .in Hawaii is 
a much needed stopover after the long outgoing run from sunny California 


Anderson and Melvin E. Rainey, were % Ae 
testing transmitters and receivers rT * tt 5 See 





The flights themselves have become 
almost a habit with the squadron, com- / 42 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Louis " 
B. Robertshaw, former Naval Academy 
All-American football player Ninety 
per cent of their bi-weekly Guamanian 
runs were passenger-carrying, the other 
10 per cent were strictly cargo trips 

Their passengers, mostly contract 
workers employed by Brown, Pacific, 
Maxson, Inc., of Oklahoma; and J. H. 
Pomeroy and Company, Calif., were 
being transported to the Mariannas 
group to re-construct harbor facilities, 
and to improve various military in- 
stallations, such as the breakwater at 
Agana Bay 

The recent formation of the Military 
Air Transport service, which will be a 
coordinated flight service using both 
NATS and ATC planes and personnel, 
has brought an end to these flights for 
Marine aviation 

This will prevent paralleling Army 
and Navy air routes over the globe, and 
will be a simplification of the present 
routine which has planes of every 
service carrying on business in areas = 
where one line could operate more ef * 
fectively. “MATS” began official op 
erations June Ist 

But before too many people get the 
idea that “those transport jokers had 
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it easy” we shall hop aboard this Mr. 
Fuzzy and start on a seven-day, 13,734- 
mile trip. 

As we taxied by operations, Col. 
Robertshaw gave us a good luck wave. 
After Capt. Zimmer, the plane com- 
mander, checked all four engine's mag- 
netos, El Toro’s tower cleared us for 
Moffett. 

Technical Sergeant James M. Wil- 
lard, the photographer for the trip, and 
myself felt like a couple of ambassa- 
dors in the huge, empty passenger com- 
partment. We tried to feel at ease as 
the rising columns of air banged away 
at the plane’s belly Finally Sgt 
Baker, who navigated PBJ's during the 
war, left the stick and throttle head- 
quarters, and between bumps, we shot 
the breeze 

During the conversation, Capt. Zim- 
mer raised the big plane over a high 
range of hills, and between clouds the 
San Mateo Valley spread out before 
our eyes. 

By this time, Sgt. Geist, who was 
both crew chief and chef, eased back 
into the cabin. Before the plane was 
greased onto the deck, he made a 
wager about the landing 

“Two will get you five we'll have a 
cross wind,” he stated knowingly 
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Mr. Fuzzy rests in the sun on the little seaside strip known as the Naval Air 
Facility at Johnston Island. Off the runway at left are the lagoon and ocean 
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Lieut. Wieczorek, who played a 
bruising game as center for El Toro’s 
football team last year, made the land- 
ing—crosswind, of course—with the 
ease of an athlete walking across the 
street. 

At NAS, Moffett Field the hangars 
looked large enough to house a dozen 
cruisers, with the Caribbean Fleet 
thrown in for good measure, and as we 
settled down and taxied up to the park- 
ing area, a huge NATS sign appeared 
before us. It was painted on the side 
of those large hangars which 
and maintenance 


of one 
serves aS a service 
shop, flight control and clearance, over- 
seas shipment depot, and air terminal 

We found, from NATS operations, 
that our flight, per usual, would not 
leave the deck midnight. So 
everyone headed for the pool tables and 
lounge at the Petty Officer's Club. We 
learned later that the headwinds which 
we would have to buck enroute to 
Honolulu's John Rodgers Airfield were 
too strong If the flights show evi 
dence of taking longer than 14 hours, 
NATS operations will not clear them 

The short distance between Moffett 
and liberty-famous San Francisco sug 


until 


gested an idea for passing the time 
We had always heard about the Ma 













this would be a 


rine Memorial Club; 
good time to find out if its publicity 


was true 

We found it to be one of the finest 
projects directed toward Marines, and 
during the two days we were detained 
because of bad weather, the club-hotel 
exerted every effort to make our stay 
enjoyable 
Saturday 
had picked up our 26 civilian pas- 


Finally, by midnight, we 
sengers, and were airborne for Hawaii 

After we had leveled off about an 
hour later, a sharp crack was heard 
throughout the plane. The passengers 
looked blankly at each other, and then 
One of the long 
antenna wires had snepped and was 
lashing the plane’s metal hide. We 
circled and returned to the field, where 


at the oval windows 


we found our flight was now briefed 
at 13 hours plus 

A majority of the passengers had 
arrived only recently in California, and 
had been waiting all day for this ride 
They were exhausted so, after the last 
interruption, and we were again air- 
borne, the passengers including myself 
hit the sack, which was the 


our choice The seats were not the 


chair of 


familiar bucket type, but the regular 


airline adjustable kind which allow for 


comfori 


th 


wi Wad a es 


A happy load of civilians pass through the big door, 
a year of work on America's Pacific bastion, 


Just 13% 


All passengers seemed to awaken at 
about the same time the next morning 
and showed equal signs of hunger 

There is a quaint arrangement which 
NATS has established for feeding these 
It's called a Maxsom 
Meal. This individual meal includes 


groups in flight 
meat and two vegetables. And is placed 
aboard the plane in refrigerated boxes 
A heating compartment is_ provided, 
which is capable of heating six such 
meals at one time 

After breakfast 


sengers were in a pleasant mood, and 


most of the pas 


seemed to want to talk about their own 
particular situation and 
Most of the men had ventured to the 
islands before, 


occupation 


many were returning to 


Guam after their previous contracts 
had expired. One year is the required 
hitch, but the 
encourage their employees to stay for 
Still others, how 
ever, ‘have worked on construction jobs 
in Alaska and at other large installa 
tions in the United States 


It's strange to think how all the far 


contracting companies 


another year's stint 


away ports of the world are brought to 


hours’ distance by aviation 
hours after leaving Moffett 


former 


within 


Field, the 


Kamehameha was sliding 


island kingdom of 
under our 
wings 
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homeward bound after 
Ladrones Island (Guam to you) 
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MR. FUZZY (cont.) 


John Rodgers Airport, which includes 
a naval air facility, seemed like an old 
friend as we started our approach to 
its runway 

Flying must be good for the appetite, 
because when we reached the parking 
strip Geist wanted to know how soon 
we would want dinner. The passengers 
were huddled in a group by the NATS 
duty officer and, after a U. S. Customs 
Inspection, they were taken to their 
quarters and fed 

The flight crews of these hops are 
taken to quarters especially maintained 
by the air facility and allowed to sleep 
—until two hours before the next take- 
off 

In our case, as has been the pro- 
cedure for VMR 152 planes the past 
15 months, our next takeoff would be 
at 0800 the following morning. 

It seems that everyone in the trans- 
port business of the Marine Corps 
knows everyone else throughout the 
other squadrons, and so the afternoon 
of the day we landed, we were on our 
way to renew old acquaintances at 
MCAS Ewa, T. H., the base of VMR 
352 

It's strange how much a bed can be 
When we hit the sack at John 
Rodgers, sleep was instantaneous 


missed 


The following morning bright and 
early, a little too early, we had chow 
and were at the NATS terminal all set 
to depart on the Johnston Island leg 
of our journey. This next stop, is con 
sidered the smallest, lowest and most 
nearly invisible United States outpost 

The trip takes about four hours’ 
flight time And as we taxi to the end 
of the Rodgers runway to get started 
planes of the Philippine, 
Chinese, Australian and United States 
airlines could be seen. It looked like 
a little United Nations meeting 

Oahu never looks the same _ twice 
As we took off, climbed around the 
Range and Diamond Head 


transport 


Waianas 
the sun was baking one part of the 
island while rain was misting over 
another section of the former Sandwich 
Is!ands 

Coffee, cards and reading matter help 
pass the short while to the refueling 
stop at Johnston. And it provided a 
good opportunity to see the crew in 
action during almost an entire day of 
flying. 

Navigating throughout these small 
bits of land is a matter of pin-point 
precision, but 152 has a ‘nav’ depart 
ment that accomplishes the chore with 
a small amount of effort 

Petty, who took the first leg, is sur 
which tell the 
progress of the flight and whether the 


rounded by charts 
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Tech Sergeant Jim (Seconds) Anderson, Fuzzy's radioman, cuts off his ticker 
to make an entry into the log, one of the many jobs that help kill air time 


craft is on course. He uses a computer 
for determining the ground speed, true 
air speed, and for calculating the di 
rection and velocity of the wind 

He keeps his eye riveted to another 
instrument, the drift sight, to see the 
effect the wind has on the plane. Other 
instruments encircling Petty are: air 
indicator, radio compass, air 
temperature gauge, altimeter, and a 
LORAN set. The LORAN gear is a 
method of electronic navigation which 
catches radio waves and gives a fixed 
position for the navigator to plot 

All these things must constantly be 
checked by Petty to keep the plane on 
and occasionally he gives the 


speed 


course 
pilot an estimated time of arrival for 
Every hour he fills 
out a position report for the radioman 

Anderson then takes up the reins 


the destination 


and sends the message to Johnston 
His job is maintaining radio communi 
Almost 


a second nature with him, he sends 


cation with the destination 


and receives information on the weather 
conditions at the destination. For these 
trips both radiomen and navigators al- 
ternate the duties to allow a restful 
break in the routine 

Geist checks the plane's equipment 





Crew Chief Frank Geist prepares the 
Transpac Maxsom meal for passengers 




















than two hours, then, with the surge 
of 5800 horses pulling us over the coral 
runway, we were airborne again, this 
time to Kwajalein, scene of the atomic 
bomb experiment headquarters in the 
Marshall-Gilbert Island chain. Vet- 
eran airmen by this time, the pas- 
sengers settled back more easily and 
completely forgot the yellow-colored 
life rafts strapped along the compart- 
ment bulkheads 

The distance from Johnston to Kwa 
jalein is 1638 miles, roughly an eight 
hour trip. A strict rule of the island 
command at Kwaj is that no planes be 
briefed to arrive there between mid 
night and 0800 According to our 
flight plan we were scheduled to arrive 
at_-« 2330 With an average grind of 
200 miles per hour, we made it in just 
a shade under eight hours. When we 
set our wheels on the island's runway, 
a hot meal was awaiting both crew 
and passengers 

I had never been on the island be 
fore, but a stream of information came 
our way from the naval personnel 
based _ther« It's called the “Hour 
Glass” Naval Operating Base becauss 
of the shape of outline formed by the 
surrounding reef. It was first located 
by Spanish mariners in 1526—and 
promptly forgotten Later, in 1788, a 
pair of English sailors, Gilbert and 
Marshall, opened the islands for trade 


ox ia - s 
Nees é There are three distinct phases in 


Tech Sergeant Jim Petty manipulates LORAN, a superb long range navigation 
aid, a corker for flights such as featured by Pacific straddling VMR 152 


constantly to insure its proper working 
order. He's either adjusting the cabin 
heat or frying eggs for the crew. 

The pilots, after taking the plane 
through the takeoff and climb, turn on 
the automatic pilot and take things 
easy. However, when rough weather 
strikes, both men may be required to 
steady the controls 

According to procedure, both pilots 
must make one Ground Control Ap 
proach, which is, in_ short, being 
brought to the destination and landed 
by the use of radio devices; and, two 
instrument let-downs, which is follow- 
ing the radio range to the field 

In the midst of one of these instru- 
ment procedures into Johnston's only 
runway, the atoll’s sandy panoramic 
view shifted before our eyes. The reef 
bound lagoon changed color from a 
pale green to the royal blue of the 
channel 

There are actually two islands, one 
called Johnston, named in 1807 after 
its founder, Captain Charles Johnston, 
and the other called Sand, formerly 
named Agnes, presumably after a 
friend of the captain's. 

We stopped here for chow and fuel 
The whole process did not take more 
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‘California here we are,'' and the tired but happy people alight from their 
dependable R5D at Moffett Field where transportation to Frisco awaits them 
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BY CORP. PAUL HICKS 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


AJOR General Franklin A. Hart, 
who led the Twenty-fourth 
Regiment into Roi-Namur, 
Saipan and Tinian, is now Command 
ing General, Second Marine Division, 
and Commanding General, Camp Lé« 
jeune 
He was born im September, 1894, in 
Cuthbert, Georgia, and is a native resi- 
dent of Eufaulu, Alabama. He attended 
college at Auburn, Alabama, where he 
played on the varsity football squads 
of 1911, "12, "13, and ‘14 
He was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps in April, 
1917. Two months later Gen. Hart 
became CO of the Marine detachment, 
USS Vermont, and the following year 
sailed for France commanding Com- 
pany “B,” Machine Gun Battalion, 
Fifth Brigade After World War I 
he returned Stateside for two months, 
and then joined the Guardia Nacional 
in Nicaragua His central American 
service was followed by Stateside duty 
from 1921 until June, 1926, when he 
went to sea aboard the USS Seattle 
After duty on several other warships 
during the next two years the general 
returned to Marine Barracks, Norfolk, 
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MAJOR GENERAL FRANKLIN A. HART 


and subsequently to Quantico. In 
August, 1930, he joined the Constabu- 
lary Detachment, Garde de Haiti, and 
in May, 1933, he was appointed As- 
sistant Chief of Staff 

In July, 1934 he returned to the 
States for several years of schooling, 
which included the Senior Course, Ma- 
rine Corps Schools, and a tour at the 
Army War College. June, 1941, found 
Gen. Hart in England as Assistant 
Naval Attache at the American Em- 
bassy in London. Shortly afterwards 
he assumed duties as a special naval 
observer, and also as an instructor in 
amphibious warfare on the staff of the 
Chief of Combined Operations (Brit- 
ish) He participated in the bloody 
Dieppe Commando raid, in July, 1942, 
and received a special commendation 
from Lord Louis Mountbatten, Chief of 
Combined Operations. In October, 
1942, Gen. Hart became a member of 


the staff of the Commander in Chief, 
US. Fleet. 

In June, 1943, he was ordered to the 
Fourth Division and took command of 
the Twenty-fourth Regiment. During 
his leadership of this outfit he won the 
Navy Cross at Roi-Namur, and the 
Legion of Merit at Saipan, Tinian. 
While Assistant Division Commander 
of the Fourth at Iwo Jima he earned the 
Bronze Star. 

After returning to the States in Sep- 
tember, 1945, the general served at 
Headquarters Marine Corps as Director, 
Division of Reserve, and later, as Di- 
rector, Division of Public Information. 
His last Headquarters assignment was 
Director of Personnel. 

In October, 1946, he assumed com- 
mand of Marine Barracks, Parris 
Island, and remained there until tak- 
ing over the Second Division in Janu- 
ary, 1948. END 


























by Lieut. Col. C. O. Totman 


This is the first in a series of tactical 


articles dealing with small unit actions 


“S\ ARLY in World War II, Marines 
received frequent reminders of 
the patience, tenacity and jungle 

skill of the Japanese. Although the 
Nips had demonstrated their ability to 
move in the dark, their night attacks 
were poorly co-ordinated and practically 
all of them were unsuccessful. When 
the dangers of the night were obvious 
to our troops, all night patrolling was 
ordered stopped and the men were re- 


stricted to their holes after nightfall. 

However, there were occasions when 
Marines did successfully effect the des- 
truction of Japanese by ambush during 
the hours of darkness. The incident re- 
lated on these pages occurred on Sai- 
pan when organized resistance ended in 
July, 1944 

Thousands of disorganized but dan- 
gerous Nips wandered about the island. 
They were experienced, wily, well armed 
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AMBUSH (cont.) 


and physically fit, but they were not 
offensively inclined; they were in- 
terested only in self preservation until 
the expected return of Japanese armed 
forces to Saipan. Mopping up opera- 
tions were conducted continuously by 
various forces until the end of the war 
when the remaining Japanese were per- 
suaded to surrender. 

The Second Marine Division had re- 
turned to Saipan after Tinian to re- 
habilitate, retrain, and prepare for fu- 
ture operations. During the period from 
August 15, to December 31, 1944, the 
division was also responsible for mop- 
ping up the enemy still at large on the 
island. 

During this period two daily patrols 
of company strength were maintained 
in the Mount Tapachau area by the 
Second Marine Regiment. The person- 
nel received valuable training in scout- 
ing and patrolling and the Japanese 
learned to stay under cover during the 
hours of patrol activity. Daylight pa- 
trolling became unproductive. 

In September, 1944, an Army guard 
unit was posted at a spot marked 
“A” on the map, to guard gasoline 
storage tanks. They reported to the 
Second Division that Japanese were 
making excursions practically every 
night to a large cave marked “B.” 

This cave was a massive three story 
affair which contained quantities of rice 
and canned foodstuffs. A report from 
the outpost commander stated that he 
had unsuccessfully booby trapped the 
trail and the cave entrance on several 
occasions but the Nips always avoided 
or disarmed his trip-wired, hand gre- 
nades. He also reported that several 
unsuccessful attempts had been made 
to ambush the Nips. Each night when 
an ambush had been prepared the Nips 
failed to appear. It was evident that 
the Nips kept the area under constant 
observation and probably watched the 
preparation of ambushes and booby 
traps. The cave could not be sealed 
because the Civil Affairs personnel 
needed the food for the interned civil- 
ians 

Division directed the Second Regi- 
ment to do something about the Japa- 
nese. Regiment directed the Ist Batta- 
lion to do something about the Japa- 
nese. The battalion commander directed 
the Bn S-3 to figure out a way to stop 
the Nips. The S-3, an enterprising first 
lieutenant, decided on a personal re- 
connaissance. He told the S-2 to bring 
along a couple of men from his Intelli- 
gence Section and then called the S-4 
and asked for a jeep. As usual S-4 
had no Jeeps available in the motor 
pool and none were expected in the 
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near tuture. As usual, the S-3 and the 
S-2 descended on the Bn. C.O. and 
asked to use his “private” Jeep. As 
usual they got it 

Interrogation of the Army personnel 
at the outpost revealed little more in- 
formation than that already reported. 
However, a reconnaissance of the cave 
and valley area revealed a well worn 
trail from the Tapachau area to the 
food storage cave. On this trail were 
four openings on level ground marked 
1, 2, 3, and 4. The outpost reported 
that the Nips gathered in area 1 to 
eat and gossip prior to starting back to 
Tapachau with their loads of food. 
Many empty cans in openings 2 and 3 
indicated that they, too, had been used 
occasionally. Opening 3 was very small, 
filled with large coral rocks, and pre- 
sented no suitable field of fire. Openings 
1, 2, and 4 had fair to excellent fields 
of fire and suitable cover for the con- 
cealment of ambushing personnel. 

Upon completion of the reconnais- 
sance the staff officers returned to the 
Bn. C.P. to report their findings and 
make their recommendations to the 
Charlie Oboe. 

The S-3 recommended that three 
separate ambushes be made as indicated 
on the map. The Nips would be al- 
lowed to pass down the trail, enter the 
cave, and get their loads of food. When 
they had collected in Area 1 to eat and 


gossip, fire would be opened. The am- 
bushes at openings 2 and 4 were ex- 
pected to get a few shots at them as 
they withdrew up the trail to Mount 
Tapachau. 

The next problem to be solved was 
the method of setting up the ambush 
without discovery by Nip lookouts. A 
decision was reached. An old crow 
hunter's trick would be used. Crow 
hunters know that crows can't or don't 
count. If one hunter is observed enter- 
ing cover and not leaving, the crows will 
avoid the area. If two hunters enter the 
cover, and one leaves, he can herd the 
crows back over the area and into the 
shooting range of his companion. It was 
decided that this trick could be worked 
on the Japanese lookouts. A company 
was sent through the area on a routine 
patrol while the ambushing elements 
remained behind at their selected spots. 
The presence of the patrol was expected 
to drive the lookout under cover or out 
of the area. 

Although the plan had been care- 
fully worked out, it had several dis- 
advantages. There was a_ possibility 
that the unusual activity in that area 
would cause the Nips to stay away for 
a few nights. The plan would make it 
necessary for the troops to stay con- 
cealed in their ambushes for very long 
periods. In order to give the impression 
that the patrol was a routine matter, 











it was decided that it should start out 
from camp at 0800, the usual time. This 
early start would cause the men to 
remain in the ambush from about 1000 


to midnight. 

After the proposed plan had been 
adopted by Battalion and approved by 
Regiment it was decided to use “B” 
Company for the patrol and the am- 
bush. One rifle squad and one machine 
gun section were assigned to each am- 
bush. The position of the personnel 
and their fields of fire are shown on 
the sketch. 

Communications between the three 
units and the ambush C.P. were fur- 
nished by sound powered telephones. 
Since there were several wires in the 
area left by combat formations during 
the Battle of Saipan, it was believed 
that the addition of one more wire 
would not be noted. A system of sig- 
nals was devised to transmit informa- 
tion over the phones, since normal voice 
procedure would endanger the success 
of the ambush. Three clicks would 
indicate that Japanese were in the field 
of fire. Communications to Battalion 
was maintained via the phone at the 
Army outpost at “A” and the TCS 
Jeep located at the Army switchboard. 

The “B” Company Commander, Bn. 
S-3, S-2, and the Bn. Surgeon set up 
on a C.P. at the Army Outpost. 

The installation of the ambush 
worked according to plan. The troops 
entered their positions at 1000, wire 
communication was installed and 
tested, the company patrol moved on 
out and eventually returned to camp 
The stage was set. All troops had two 
canteens of water and one-third K ra- 
tion. No talking, no smoking, and no 
movement were allowed. 

At about 2330 the first Nip appeared 
at area 4. He was armed with a rifle 
and grenades and was acting as the 
point. He was followed at a distance by 
others, but at no time were there more 
than three in each group. As they pro- 
ceeded down the trail past the am- 
bushes, their progress was reported by 
prearranged signals on the telephone. 

Some of the Nips halted to rest in 
area Number 2. One of them climbed 
a papaya tree to pick fruit. At the 
base of the tree sat a worried BAR- 
man. The Nip descended, almost step- 
ping on him, and continued on his way, 
oblivious to the fate he had escaped. 
Another Jap walked over the the edge 
of the clearing and stared curiously at 
the muzzle of a light machine gun 
which protruded through the tropical 
growth. Apparently satisfied that it was 
of no importance, he returned to the 
center of the clearing and sat down. 

Approximately 30 Nips eventually 
passed on to the cave and began to 
collect their loads of food. Several 


carried five gallon expeditionary cans 
which they filled with rice, others 
fastened sacks of rice upon their backs 
using empty machine gun belts for 
straps. 

At this point the BARman, who had 
remained so cool while the Jap climbed 
the papaya tree above him, got the fid- 
gets and accidently discharged his piece. 
As far as could be seen at Ambush 
Number 1, no attention was paid to 
this shot by the Nips. However, in- 
stead of sitting around area Number 1 
to gossip and eat as was customary, 
this evening they started back up the 
trail in twos and threes. Some of them 
passed safely through Number 2. 

This action called for an immediate 
change of plan. The Bn. S-3 in overall 
charge, made a quick decision and 
directed the platoon leader at Number 
2 to open fire when a suitable target 
appeared. Number 1 was to open fire 
when he heard Number 2, and Number 
3 would open up when and if any 
stragglers came into his field of fire. 

Soon several Nips appeared in area 
Number 2 and stopped to rest, eat, and 
gossip. In expectation that more would 
appear the men held their fire. A few 
more came and joined the meeting. 
After a short time they stood up and 
started to leave. Fire was then opened 
with good effect. It is doubtful if any 
in this area escaped. 





Number 1 then opened and dropped 
two as they attempted to leave the 
cave. Others ran the gauntlet and 
succeeded in making good their escape 
as indicated by the arrows on the 
sketch. One man who was hit at Num- 
ver 4 crawled behind a large coral out- 
cropping where he was found dead in 
the morning. A few others were fired 
on, and tracks and abandoned food 
found at daybreak, indicated their 
routes of escape. Some wounded left 
blood trails, but they escaped detec- 
tion by the morning patrol. 

The men remained in their positions 
until dawn when they were relieved by 
“B” Company which thoroughly pa- 
trolled the area from the ambush, 
hoping to mount Tapachau and find 
additional wounded. None were found. 

A total of 13, out of the approximate 
30 Japs present, were killed. No casaul- 
ties were sustained by the Marines. 

The importance of a dependable 
method of communicating changed 
plans to the executing units when un- 
foreseen circumstances make on-the- 
spot command decisions necessary, has 
been carefully pointed out in this ac- 
count. The fact that Marines are able 
to display stealth, patience and forti- 
tude when the situation requires it, and 
the value of thorough reconnaissance 
and planning has been demonstrated. 

END 


“B" Company patrolled the area of the ambush 
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by Corp. William Milhon 


leatherneck Staff Writer 
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JY HEN word reached Leatherneck 
' that Guam was being eaten by 
snails, there was much indigna 
tion. Why hadn't the Marines sta 
tioned in that area told us about it? 
There was an immediate suspicion that 
the boys on Guam didn't care 
An unofficial poll taken around 
Headquarters bore out this theory 
Those interviewed were approached 
very simply. “Snails are eating Guam 
What should be done about it?” 


RESULTS 

Something should be done 1% 
Leaye ‘em eat it 93% 
To hell with Guam 6% 


This beautiful Pacific island has an 
agreeable and healthy climate—espe 
cially for snails. Snails like it 

With visions of Agana bluff slowly 
crumbling terrified Marines 
clinging to its teetering surface, and 
finally, the whole island sinking into 
the ocean leaving an awful blank spot 
in the Marianas and a complement of 
Marines swimming frantically for Sai 


away. 


pan or Tinian, Leatherneck got hot 
We went to one of the biggest snail 
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BEETLE-BALM \ 
FOR GUAM 


At last: 


the answer to the question, 





“What's eating what's eating Guam?” 


men in the country, Mr. R. Tucker 
Abbott of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, D.C. (Mr. Abbott was 
one of our allies in War II having been 
in the U.S. Navy) 
said Mr. Abbott. “The 
snails are cating Guam.” 
Could you tell me why, Sir?” 
There is no accounting for a snail's 


Certainly.” 


taste.” 
“Would you say, then, that the snails 
enjoy it?” 


Abbott frowned. “The mental facul- 
ties of the snail are very limited. They 
could not be compared to mankind— 
so far as the capacity for enjoyment is 
concerned—except in rare instances.” 

“You wouldn't compare snails to 
Marines, then?” 

Mr. Abbott regarded me thoughtfully. 
“Some Marines,” he said. “However 
we may assume that they enjoy Guam 
in their own way.” 

“The Marines?" 
said Mr. Abbott, firmly. 

“Is there a chance,” I asked hope- 
fully, “that the snails will eat Guam 
up entirely?” 


Mr. Abbott shook his head, wist- 


‘The snails,” 


fully. “I was there in '45,” he added. 

He explained that Guam produces 
quite a packet of food stuff on its 11,000 
acres of land under cultivation. Na- 
tive products such as sugar, mangoes, 
and cocoa. The United States has in- 
troduced many home-grown vegetables, 
fruits and Marines. Mr. Abbott pointed 
out that the snails were eating only 
the plant life, garbage and excrement. 
In fact, everything living or dead that 
smells bad or holds still long enough 
to be eaten. 

“The Achatina fulica is very vora- 
cious." Mr. Abbott looked at the top 
of my head—where it comes to a point. 
“That means they like to eat.” 

He related how, in 1931, the giant 
snails attacked the island of Ceylon 
“The snails even ate the whitewash off 
the walls of buildings.” 

“Are they—big?” 

“Not very. The adult Achatina is 
from four to six inches long. The large 
variety, Achatina achatina, attains a 
length of 12 inches or more.” 

“And there are zillions of ‘em?" 

Abbott nodded. “I've seen as many 
as 50 clinging to one small ten-foot 
tree. That was on Saipan. Our jeep 
skidded into a ditch one day. So many 
snails had been mashed on the road, 
driving was dangerous 

“Where do these snails come from?" 

“Tropical Africa. They spread from 
Africa through various accidents and 
designs. Love, indirectly, brought them 
to Reunion Island in 1821. The gov- 
ernor of that island was very fond of 
his. number one wife and she was very 
fond of snails. The governor imported 
them to his garden 

“Then in 1847 a scientist named Ben- 
son introduced them to Bengal and 
Calcutta. A sea captain named Hutton 
carried them to the Western Himalayas 
Since then they've spread all over the 
Orient.” 

“How about Guam?” 

“The Japs brought them in,” said 








Abbott. “The Japs introduced giant 
snails into the Philippines and Saipan 
and Tinian in 1940.” 

“The snail was their secret weapon?” 

Abbott grinned. “Have you had 
lunch?” 

“Thank you, yes.” 

“The Japs eat the snails,” he ex- 
plained. “Make soups and stews of 
them. Are you ill, Sir?” 

“I don’t (gulp) imagine snails (gag) 
would taste—very—good.” 

“I don’t know,” admitted Mr. Abbott, 
sadly. “I have never tasted Achatina. 
It is a great loss to science. The 
Chamarros, natives of Guam, won't eat 
them either.” 

“Why don’t they kill these snails?” 

“Oh, they do. The best way to kill 
a giant snail is to hit it with a base- 
ball bat.” 

“How about DDT?” 

“Snails like it. In fact, test animals 
fed on DDT seemed to grow bigger and 


stronger. Poisons have been tried of 
course. In Malaya, bait-balls made of 
rice-bran mixed with “meta fuel” 


seemed to work pretty well.” 

“Is science going to sit around and 
let Guam go to the d the snails?” 

Mr. Abbott smiled at my ignorance. 
He told me that the National Research 
Council had already sent a scientist to 
Africa to study the giant snail in its 
native haunt. The scientist, Dr. Fran- 
cis X. Williams of Honolulu, famed for 
his work against insect pests in the 
Hawaiian Islands, would probably find 
some animal in Africa that eats giant 
snails. 

“I know of two,” said Abbott. “One 
is a smaller snail that eats the eggs of 
the Achatina. The other is a lizard. 
This lizard loves giant-snails.”’ . 

“Well, why don't they—” 

“The little snails, after they ex- 
terminate the big ones, might take a 
notion to eat everything else on Guam. 
And the lizards—well who wants a mil- 
lion lizards running around?” 





“I see,” I said. 

Then Mr. Abbott went into the sex 
life of the giant snail. (Since Leather- 
neck passes through the Post Office, on 
its way to subscribers, we cannot print 
this in detail.) 

es @ 

“No kidding,” I said, wiping the 
sweat off my brow. 

“Quite.” 

“Uh, Mr. Abbott, do you have any 
suggestions as to overcoming this snail 
menace?” 

He had. 

“It wouldn't cost much to put up a 
canning factory. I think the snails 
should be captured, canned, and sold 
back to the Japanese.” 

Which is the smartest idea I've ever 
heard of. Commercial, too. I told Mr. 
Abbott I thought he had a brilliant 
plan. 

“I got a million of ‘em,” he said, 
modestly. 

Mr. Abbott, I learned, was educated 
at Harvard, has written text books on 
snails that carry tropical diseases 
(especially schistomasiasis) and is at 
present assistant curator of Mollusks at 
the Smithsonian Institution. This 
doesn't interfere with his 
humor. 


sense of 








He telephoned me a few days after 
our interview. 

“Another report on Guam,” he said. 

“Is Guam eaten?” I inquired, hope- 
fully. 

“No. Dr. Francis X. Williams has 


returned from Africa. He has brought 
back beetle balm.” 

I changed ears. 
that, please?” 

“Beetle balm for Guam,” said Ab- 
bott. 

He explained all about the beetle 
called Tefflus which is at its happiest 
when munching on a giant snail. The 
Teffllus beetles will be very happy on 
Guam. “Guam has beetles already,” 
said Abbott, “but they don’t care for 
snails. Therefore a change of beetles 
is necessary.” 

“Will they transfer the native bee- 
tles?” 

“No. The Williams’ expedition has 
brought back a bunch of Scolia wasps. 
The wasps will eat the native beetles.” 

“Guam is saved?” 


“Would you repeat 


“Possibly.” 

“One more question, Mr. Abbott.” 

“Shoot.” 

“Do Scolia wasps bite Marines?” 

“Time,” reported Mr. Abbott, “will 
tell!” END 











Refueling at sea is an absorbing operation for the 
Midshipmen and Marines of the cruiser USS Pasadena 


Firing at target drones off.San Clemente Island was 
the first experience with live stuff for this crew 
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by Midshipman Herbert M. Hart 
USNR 
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PHOTOS BY CORP. DONALD DOBBS, USMC 


Ex-Marines, as NROTC Middies, 


went to sea the Navy way on the Pacific 


fleet’s training cruise to Hawaii 




















Midshipman Henry Harford caught 
two, five pound bass in this fashion 


ANY of the 150 former Marines 

now studying as Midshipmen 

in the NROTC college program 
had their first taste of shipboard life 
during last summer's cruises with the 
Atlantic and Pacific, fleets. The un- 
initiate suffered the usual ill effects 
from the ship’s rock and roll, but by 
the end of the cruise all had acquired 
sturdy sea legs and a lasting respect 
for Uncle’s Navy. 

These former Marines were part of 
2400 Reserve Midshipmen representing 
52 NROTC colleges and universities 
throughout the country. The Pacific 
fleet handled 2000 of them aboard the 
battleship Jowa and the light cruisers, 
Pasadena, Springfield, and Astoria. The 
remainder of the Middies accompanied 
Naval Academy upper classmen to 
Europe with the Atlantic fleet. 

The West Coast contingent sailed 
from San Francisco after three days 
of intensive processing at Terminal 
Island. After a maze of inspections, 
drills and schooling the Middies were 
glad to board the ships of Task Force 
12. As the embryonic Naval and 
Marine officers stood to quarters for 
leaving port they shivered in the late 
afternoon chill. When they hit the first 
swells of open sea, however, their con- 
cern shifted from topside weather to 
the antics of Neptune beneath the keel. 
Faces paled, and then gradually as- 
sumed that greenish hue. Not all of 
the “youngsters” were afflicted, but 
most of them had never been aboard 
anything more seaworthy than a ferry 
boat. The saltier of the comrades 
wasted little time in guiding their be- 
deviled buddies to the leeward rail, 





spouting, traditionally, about the greasy 
salt pork and navy beans of evening 
chow. A day or two later most of the 
Middies had convalesced sufficiently to 
take an active interest in the ship's 
menu. By the time the fleet put into 
Seattle, eight days out of Frisco, all 
but the worst cases had recovered, only 
to succumb again to the heavy seas 
and buffeting winds of Puget Sound. 

The task force arrived at Seattle dur- 
ing the city’s annual celebration of 
Fleet Week. Decked out in holiday 
dress with signal pennants flying from 
stent to stern, the ships were open to 
visitors daily Thousands of Wash- 
ingtonians came aboard for informal 
inspection during the stay. In return, 
the welcome mat was out ashore for 
the Midshipmen. They were guests at 
private homes, theaters, restaurants and 
clubs. Toward the end of their visit 
the Middies and ships’ companies par- 
ticipated in a combination Indepen- 
dence Day-Fleet Week parade through 
the downtown section of Seattle. 

From Washington the fleet sailed to 
Long Beach, California. By this time 
the Middies were acquiring honest sea 
legs, a salty air, and some of the Navy 


man's respect and admiration for his 
ship. Following the weekend in Long 
Beach the fleet steamed for Pearl Har- 
bor, an eight day trip. 

At sea between the West Coast and 
Hawaii, the Midshipmen were absorbed 
into the ship's routine, and received 
valuable and intensive schooling on all 
phases of naval operation. They stood 
regular sea watches and participated in 
instruction periods on everything from 
signal flags to the engine room. They 
plotted the ships’ course, stood signal 
bridge watches, observed the workings 
of the communication system, and took 
tricks at the helm. Instruction on .20- 
and .40-mms. was handled by mem- 
bers of the ships’ Marine detachments. 
One Middie also received a short course 
on colorful invective from a Marine 
sergeant presiding over 20-mm. school. 

“During firing,” the sergeant was ex- 
plaining, “we change barrels when one 
gets too hot.” 

“What do you do with the hot bar- 
rels?”’ asked the Middie. 

“Soak them in salt water until they 
cool off,” the sergeant answered. Then 
the youngster inquired, “Where do you 
get the salt water?” 





Even future officers cannot escape the ever-present Navy chores. These men 
are intent upon polishing brightwork as the battleship lowa comes up astern 
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STRAINING CRUISE (cont.) : 








cleans a six-inch gun after firing 
blasted out bottom of a cutter 


Ex-Marine Warren Evans, now Midshipman 
practice. Later this turret lost its periscope 


The answer.to this one is unprintablk installations throughout the islands 

One night the task force underwent The highlight of these tours was a close 
a general quarters and condition thr nspection of the submarine base. Hers 
alert. Several airplane squadron ruin they were taken on several submarine 
were made on the blacked out ship: lives, and some of the Middies sam 
and an all night submarine watch wa pled the famed sub chow After steaks 
maintained by all hands. None of th pork hops, or chicken, many of the 
Middies spotted subs, but the sub con men wer eriously contemplating un 
manders later reported having sunk th lersea servi after graduation 


entire task force “at least three tin When the task force left Pearl it 


d off the islands for gun 


Shortly before arrival at P : , vou 
well-meaning chaplain aboard one of nery practice. The principal target was 
the cruisers published a commentary on 
Hawaii After mentioning several 
points of interest on the islands he com 


mented 
The hula hula is one of the most 


interesting dances in the world Be 
sure to watch the hands of the da 

as they perform the centur 

tions. The hula girls may ask you to 
dance with them and many other 


things which time and space do n 
permit mentioning her 

Hawaiian liberty was the high spot 
of the Midshipmen's cruise. It was t 
only port where the Middies were al 
lowed later liberty than the ships’ com 
panies. At Pearl, the non-rated men 
had to return to the ships by 
the rated by midnight 
and Midshipmen were allowed liberty 


1 


until 010 


The most popular port of call for 
the Middies in Hawaii was the Officer 
Club Another busy pla was tl 
Officers’ Club ann at Kailua Beacl 
At the beach the men enjoyed all tl 


f 


famed Hawaiian surf and sun that tl 
a i\ 


hitherto un 


Not all of the time in Hawa 





aiaetnowermes oe 
Ashore in Honolulu, Midshipman Evans 
takes snapshot of Kamehameha statue 





Naval cadets saw 





devoted to play. The Middies spent tt Plotting ship's course on a Dead Reckoning Tracer are Midshipmen Shaeffer, 
days on tours of military and naval Smith, and Siegmund. They: read longitude and latitude indicators on tracer 
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The mysteries of pineapple canning unfold before the eyes of these Middies 
as hostess explains steps on a tour of the Dole plant in Honolulu, 


the heroic USS Nevada sunk by subs 





—— 





Pikoke leis and Pandanus hats enticed Middies from the USS Pasadena on a 


visit to the native shops of Waikiki Beach. They bought leis 





Three ex-Marines have Corporal James 
Branson worried as they strip rifles 


the USS Nevada, which had been used 
for the Bikini atom bomb tests. The 
red ship had survived Bikini, but her 
radioactivity spelled her doom. For 
two days, naval weapons were tested on 
her—secret equipment, bombs, rockets, 
and then the five, six, and eight inch 
guns of the task force Middy guns 
were aimed only to straddle the old 
ship, with the coup de grace to be per 
formed by submarines. She was still 
afloat when the subs loosed their tin 
fish against her rusted, battle scarred 
sides 

Middies and ships’ personnel lined 
the sides of their vessels to watch the 
death of the Nevada. She was almost 
on th horizon, yet the exploding tor 
pedoes could be seen by the men in 
the task force. Slowly the great ship 
staggered and slid out of sight into the 
blue Pacific. The task force steamed 
over the site and fired a final salute 

The cruise ended with a week of am- 
phibious demonstrations at the Naval 
Amphibious Base, Coronado. Marines 
from the troop training unit hit the 
beach at the Naval Amphib Base while 
Middies observéd the mock invasion 
from bleachers nearby. Underwater 
demolition team tactics were staged 
and the visitors were taken aboard ap 
proximately 25 different landing craft 
and amphibious warfare vessels A 
full day of lectures, timed to the last 
second, and climaxed by films of the 
Tarawa and Iwo Jima invasions, ended 
the amphibious training week 

When the task force finally steamed 
into San Francisco, the Middies trooped 
ashore, tired, tanned, and one step 
higher along the road to Navy or 
Marine Corps commissions. END 
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OR half a century Seattle has been 

called the “Gateway to Alaska.” 

It was the jumping off point for 
thousands of adventurers who swarmed 
to the north country when word was 
passed down from the Yukon that 
somebody had discovered gold. That 
was in 1897. Today it is still the gate- 
way to Alaska, and as long as Marines 
are doing duty in the cold climates, 
it is not likely to lose its distinctive 
title. 

By virtue of its proximity to Ameri- 
ca’s northern possessions (it is two 
days nearer Alaska than San Francis- 
co), the port has become an important 
export and import center. Although 
the Alaskan bonanza has long since 
petered out, other activities have taken 
its place. Alaskan timber and fish now 
comprise much of the import, and Ma- 
rines carrying duffle bags, instead of 
prospectors carrying grub stakes, make 
up a good share of the passenger export. 

Seattle’s naval station and the sup- 
ply depot within, store and ship all 
the materials needed by naval activi- 
ties in the Thirteenth and Seventh dis- 
tricts which include such Marine shore 
stations as Kodiak, Dutch Harbor and 
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Attu. Also contained within the naval 
command is the Naval Receiving Bar- 
racks where the Thirteenth Naval Dis- 
trict commandant has his headquar- 
ters. The 150 Marines on duty are 
responsible for the guard and security 
of all three organizations. 

Like many of the nation’s military 
bases, the three naval units were war 
born Before Pearl Harbor this sec- 
tion of waterfront was known as Smith 
Cove Its history can be traced back 
to almost a century ago when Doctor 
Henry A. Smith, an early Washington 
physician, first settled at the spot that 
now bears his name. The doctor 
traveled by canoe from Olympia in 
1852. He was firmly convinced that 
his homestead was the logical site for 
the northwestern terminus of one of 
the proposed transcontinental railways. 
The doctor failed to live long enough 
to see his dream realized, but from 
this humble beginning Smith Cove has 
grown into its present importance as a 
naval base. 

Seattle and Smith Cove have grown 
hand-in-hand. The cove’s first im- 
portance was fishing. A large fleet 
which plodded the Alaskan waters, 
taking fish along Puget Sound, docked 
by its shores. The Great Northern 
Railway built two huge piers in 1915 
and the Cove became the focal point 
for the distribution of Alaskan-canned 
salmon and the handling of other can- 
nery supplies. The present Navy Pier 








Marines furnish security for 


the largest pier-type 


terminal in the world 


The Marines at Seattle, unlike most other Marine detachments, have their 
own mess. It is rapidly becoming famous in the northwest for its good chow 





The barracks recreation room is a good place to visit Major Jack F. Warner, who recently relieved Lieutenant 
during the cold and rainy days so prevalent in Seattle 





Colonel Kenyth Damke, now commands the Pier 91 Marines 
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SEATTLE (cont.) 


91 is 2544 feet long and is the world's 
largest pier-type terminal. Before the 
war it was used chiefly for the Oriental 
import and export trade, but cargo from 
its wharves has been shipped to over 
half the world. 

A year before Pearl Harbor, the Sec 
retary of the Navy authorized the es 
tablishment of a Naval Supply Depot 
at Seattle. It was to take care of the 
needs of small craft in an effort to 
relieve the already strained facilities 
at the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
Bremerton. The two piers were pur 
chased in December, 1941, and the Sup 
ply Depot was officially established in 







January, 1942. The naval station was 
set up a few months later. 

The Receiving Station, originally 
known as the APA Pre-Commissioning 
School, was the last to be formed. 
In the later stages of the war, crews 
were trained here to man the Navy’s 
attack transports which were being 
built in West Coast shipyards. These 
fast and heavily armed vessels carried 
both men and cargo and were a vast 
improvement over the old, slow moving 
cargo transports. Hundreds of crews 
received instruction at the school and 
boarded the new vessels as fast as the 
yards could launch them. 

After successful completion of its 
training program, the school was recon- 


The sergeant major's chair is filled 
by Master Sergeant Volma McDonald 











PFC John Glur has the ‘Blue Monday Blues’’ every day in 


his role as the Marine guard's 
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efficient laundryman 


verted into a receiving barracks which 
served as a processing and temporary 
housing center for personnel going 
overseas and those who were returning. 
A small number of Marines debarked 
there after the war, but most of the 
men were either Army or Navy per- 
sonnel. 

Aside from its duties as a supply 
center, the naval station also provides 
berths for the Seattle group of the 
Pacific Reserve Fleet. The battleships 
Indiana and Alabama are now at rest 
at the station as well as the carriers 
Essex, Bunker Hill, Ticonderoga and 
the second Yorktown. These famed 
ships, boasting proud fighting records 
in World War II, have been sealed and 
are now a part of the “mothball fleet.” 

The Marine Barracks stand out 
among the other structures on the sta- 
tion. The well kept lawns, bordered by 
brightly hued flowers, and the cream 
colored buildings give the Barracks an 
immaculate appearance. 

Commanding Pier 91, as the Marines 
call their post, is Major Jack F. 
Warner. 

There is one difference between the 
Marine detachment at Seattle and 
guard companies in other naval sta- 
tions. The detachment has its own 
messhall headed by Technical Sergeant 
George M. Tout, a former instructor at 
San Diego’s Cooks and Bakers School 
They are proud of this small distinc- 
tion and, of course, the unexcelled chow 
is one of the things that keeps them 
happy. END 





Mess Sergeant George M. Tout runs what many old-timers 
say is one of the best mess halls in the Marine Corps 
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by Sgt. Mickey Finn 
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ee 
sa WO weeks restriction . . . about 
face, march out...” After the 


routine session of office hours 
the sergeant major made tracks for the 
mess hall and a cup of Ski’s personal 
coffee. The kids nowadays didn’t seem 
to be able to keep a clean SRB. They 
trusted too much to luck. Well, the old 
man had a job to do and if you came up 
before him he had certain rules to’ go 
by. Hell, it wasn’t his Marine Corps. 
The Top had a wry smile on his face 
as he walked into the mess hall and 
reached for the pot on the back of the 
stove 

Ski, the post mess sergeant, had re- 
ceived his mess corporal’s warrant on 
the same list with the sergeant major 
when he had made corporal. 

“What's so funny Mike?” 

“I was thinkin’ about old Colonel 
Murray and the time he decided to 
mend his ways and become a regular 
guy.” 

Ski started to chuckle. “Mike,” he 
said, “I made that parade, too. Let 
me see, was it °31 or '32, I ain’t sure 

. and the hottest day of the sum- 
mer .. . used to get plenty hot in 
Shanghai as I remember .. .” 

A door slammed and Lieutenant 
Brown, the mess officer, crossed the 
room. He signed the papers that Ski 
shoved at him and reached for the 
coffee pot. 

“Yep,” continued the sergeant major, 
“The old colonel was a tough Marine 
and the fates conspired to make his 
reputation even tougher .. .” 

The lieutenant’s face brightened as 
he sensed a story of the old Corps, 
something he could repeat in the club 
and enhance his standing with the older 
members. He made himself comfort- 
able. 

“In the old days there were mighty 
few of us, but the Asiatic Station used 
to get the best. Col. Murray was as- 
signed to the command of the regiment 
and we all knew him for the tough 
soldier he was. We snapped as we 
never snapped before, marksmanship 
qualification hit a new high; we beat 





The old colonel had a heart of gold 


the Limeys and the Japs and the Frogs 
at everything from marbles to Rugby 
Office hours were non-existent and the 
colonel was mighty pleased; yes sir 
mighty pleased. As a matter of fact 
he told the adjutant to make out orders 
for a regimental review and confided to 
his exec that he was going to establish 
a precedent and move liberty call for 
all hands up to 1300, and furthermors 
he was going to tell the troops in per 
son; he was going to tell ‘em how 
proud he was of ‘em and let ‘em see 
he wasn't the monster he was cracked 
up to be...” 

The sergeant major took a sip of 
coffee, “Of course, you must remember 
that we didn’t know what it was all 
about at the time; I got the true story 
years later from Charlie Davis who 
was the regimental sergeant major at 
the time ... Well, the orders for the 
parade came out, ‘summer service with 
leggings and fields hats 

“Don't forget,” interrupted Ski, “that 
in those days, lieutenant, we had the 
khaki blouse.” 

“Yep,” continued the sergeant major, 
“Leggings and blouses.” He started to 
chuckle. 

The mess officer locked a little puz- 
zled, “What's so funny about leggings 
and blouses?” he asked. 

“Not a thing, sir,’ said the sergeant 
major. “But in Shanghai all of us 
Marines were minute men and our high 
rate of efficiency was due in no small 


but he couldn’t spend it! 


part to the genius of business hungry 
Chinese tailors. You see, lieutenant, it 
used to get pretty hot in the summer 
out there and the less clothes you had 
on the more comfortable you would 
be, and so, the tailors would cut down 
a couple of pair of your khaki trousers 
so that they looked a little like riding 
breeches; you couldn't tell the differ- 
ence when you had your leggings on, 
and they sure looked plenty neat.” 
The lieutenant smiled and asked, 
“How about the khaki blouse?” 
‘Well, sir, there wasn’t a thing wrong 
with the blouse,” said the S.M. “It 
was the shirt we wore under the blouse; 
it wasn't a shirt at all, it was just a 
kinda’ dickey, no sleeves, no body, just 
a collar and enough material to show 
through the neckline of the blouse; 
plenty cool believe me. Don’t forget, 
lieutenant, that the colonel had just 
come out there, and was not familiar 
with the sartorial habits of the enlisted 
personnel. We always looked smart and 
soldierly and he didn’t ask questions. 
“The parade was called for the race 
course and we marched down with the 
band blasting away and the Colors and 
guidons proudly held by the cream of 
the Corps. We lined up, battalions 
abreast, the colors were presented, the 
band trooped the line, orders were pub- 
lished, reports taken and the old man 
looked as proud as punch. It was just 
about time for the old man’s march 
around, when, according to what 
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Quantico’s depth charges sank SubPac 


in the final baseball play-off 





Pond was full o' ducks when George 
Farrell rapped a Quattlebaum pitch 
over left field wall for four Marine runs 


“YOR the second consecutive year Quantico rules 
the All-Navy baseball world. The Devildogs took 
the 1948 bunting by beating SubPac three games 

to two. 

The good, tight, hard-fought series was played on 
the winner’s home diamond during the period September 
15-20. Quantico took a commanding lead by grabbing 
the first two games; only one more win was necessary 
to cinch the series. It was then that old Dame Good 
Fortune, who had been hovering over the Marine dug- 
out during the first two games, decided to walk across 
the diamond and visit the Sailors. The Submariners 
took heart, and the next two games—leveling the series 
at two games apiece. 

In the fifth and rubber contest, the Lady of Chance 
traipsed back across the diamond and once more favored 
the Devildogs. But it wasn’t until the Quantico half 
of the seventh inning that she completely won them 
back. 

Devildog coach, Hap Spuhler, admitted that the 
whimsical babe had been sitting on his lap all during 
the contests. There were, however, disgruntled mem- 
bers of the losing squad who hinted at an even closer 
association 

You think we’re kidding; you think she wasn’t there? 
Read on! Going into the first half of the ninth in the 
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initial contest, SubPac was leading Quantico 4-2. Sailor 
Bob Groves had pitched a good game. In size, a junior 
edition of Bobo Newsom, Groves had given up only 
five hits, two runs, and he had fanned seven Marine 
hitters. 

One hit and two SubPac errors had given the Devil- 
dogs two runs in the seventh. Now, in the ninth, it 
was their last chance. Ad Gruca batted for catcher 
Don Neidringhaus and flied out to Rusty Gates in left 
field. George Farrell came in to bat for pitcher “Jiggs” 
Gilbert, who had relieved starter Jim Pope in the sev- 
enth. Farrell looked; liked what he saw, and hit it over 
the left field wall, making the score 4-3, SubPac. After 
working the count to 3-2, Shortstop Ralph Russo 
walked. Up to the plate came Chuck Samis, batting 
for second baseman Bob Johnson. He singled sharply 
to right, sending Russo to third. Next up was Pete 
Peiritsch, who had hurt his hand knocking down a 
hard line drive in the sixth inning. In his previous 
turn at bat Pete had fanned. Coach Spuhler decided 
to gamble and made no change. “Pittsburgh Pete’”’ 
paid off by doubling to right center scoring both Russo 
and Samis, and sending Quantico out in front 5-4. 
Veigel then popped out to short and Standley, batting 
for Al Hora, fanned, retiring the side. 

Lefty Volk then came in to pitch the last half of the 























ninth and did a masterful job, forcing 
pinch-hitter Ray Chapman to dribble 
out and fanning the last two batters, 
Marines Rusty Gates and Bob Myers. 
In the second game, Quantico banged 
Sailor Fritz Carpen for nine hits but 
allowed der Fritz to scatter them too 
well. Two walks, an error and two hits 
during the first inning had given the 
Devildogs a two run lead. In the 
fourth, Sailor Ray Pegram banged out 
a triple with two on to tie it up. Dur- 
ing the Quantico half of the fourth, sin- 
gles by Pete Larghey, Bob Knight and 
a fielders’ choice by Russo shoved 
across another tally, and the Marines 
were out in front once more, 3-2. That 
man, Ray Pegram, came up again in 
the sixth and boomed one of Volk’s 
offerings over the left field wall, putting 


Sailor Jack Meacham doubled to right center; then was held 
at second by Peiritsch's hot stop of Petinak's infield hit. 


the Gobs in a 3-3 tie. In the first of the 
ninth the Sailors ganged up, combining 
a walk, two hits, an error and a sacrifice 
fly for two runs and a strong 5-3 lead. 

When the Marines came in for their 
last-half of the final inning, the old gal 
on Hap’s lap must have reached up 
and nipped him full on the ear. Pitcher 
Lefty Volk had singled in the fourth 
and sixth innings, so Hap elected to 
let him try his luck again. He walked 
Carpen momentarily lost control and 
gave Russo a free ticket, putting run- 
ners on first and second. Carpen was 
yanked and Noel Winfield was rushed 
in to quell the fire. He lasted through 
one pitch. Bob Johnson hit the second 
one over the left field fence scoring 
Volk and Russo ahead of him to sew it 
up, 6-5. 

The third game was all SubPac. They 
had a 4-2 lead going into the sixth 
inning, and it had all the aspects of a 
nice respectable ball game. Then they 
chalked up one more tally in the 
sixth, another in the seventh making a 
comfortable 6-2 lead. In the eighth, 
Jiggs Gilbert couldn't locate the plate; 
he walked two, then gave up a single 
and a four-base clout, the latter by Lou 
Townes. When it was all over the 
Sailors had four runs across, making a 
total of ten. 

In Quantico’s half of the eighth a 
rally was started by the Marines. Russo 
singled, Johnson followed with another; 
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SubPac's Marine, Bob Myers, played a 
bang-up game at first for the Sailors 


Pete Peiritsch brought in Russo with a 
sharp single to right. 

Sailor Bob Groves was rushed to the 
mound relieving starter John Quattle- 
baum and tossed a fat one up to Les 
Veigel who rapped out a double scor- 
ing Johnson, making the score 10-4. 
Groves had the situation in hand how- 
ever, striking out Gruca, pinch-hitting 
for Standley; then forcing Pete Larghey 
to pop out to Townes and Johnson to 
ground out, Little to Myers. 


- 
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He is shown sliding home, to score on Big John Little's single. 
It was SubPac's first run. Neidringhaus takes Knight's throw 
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Bob Johnson, diminutive Quantico keystoner whose big bat got him ‘6 for 20" 
during the 


series. Included therein were two homers good for seven RBis 








les Veigel, Devildog first-sacker, knocking out a triple in the futile third game. 
Veigel was the leading hitter of the series, getting ‘‘11 for 23''—a potent .478 
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That was the last scoring effort by 
the Marines. In the ninth, Groves got 
‘em, one, two, three. 

The fourth game was by far the best 
played of the series, and again the 
Sailors won, 3-2. 

Bob Groves again took the mound 
for SubPac, but yanked himself after 
one inning, going out with a sore arm. 
Fritz Carpen came in, went the route 
and got credit for the win. Jim Pope 
was also making his second start for 
Quantico. 

The Sailors jumped to a two run 
lead in the second inning, Jack Mea- 
cham getting on base through Johnson's 
error. Ivey and Little went out via 
the fly-ball route. With two out, Lou 
Townes singled. Don Rockwood batted 
for Groves and also singled, scoring 
Meacham and sending Townes to third 
Marine Rusty Gates came through with 
another single scoring Townes. Myers 
grounded out to Veigel retiring the side 
with two big runs to their credit. 


In the Marine half of the fourth, 
George Farrell batted for Al “Old 
Mose” Hora, and knocked a homer 


over the left field fence and it was 2-1. 
That ended the scoring until the ninth 
inning when Sailor John Little dropped 
one over the left field fence. Lou 
Townes doubled; Carpen fanned and 
Gates singled but Townes was held at 
third. Myers popped out and Pegram 
fanned. Their scoring was held to one 
run but their lead had now increased 
to 3-1. 

In Quantico’s last-half, Farrell struck 
out. Ad Gruca blested another over 
the left field wall to bring the crowd 
to their feet. Bob Knight followed with 
another long sock to deep left center 
that was hauled down by Rusty Gates 
It was a much longer hit ball than 
Gruca’s homer, which had been “pulled” 
close to the foul line. Don Neidring- 
haus then popped out ending the threat. 

This set the stage for the fifth game; 
the rubber set-to of the croo-shull 
series. The stands and bleachers were 
packed and the chest-high fence was 
dined with spectators from one foul 
line to the other. 

SubPac started with newcomer Tom 
Delutis on the mound. He walked 
Russo and Johnson the first two men 
up. They moved to second and third 
on a passed ball. Russo scored while 
Knight was grounding out, short to first. 
Veigel got on on a fielder’s choice. 
Gruca walked, filling the bases, and 
that was all for Delutis. Fritz Carpen 
came running to the rescue and got out 
of it neatly, forcing Farrell to hit into 
a double-play that caught Johnson at 
home and himself at first. One run on 
no hits. In their half of the second the 
Devildogs also garnered another run, 
this time on one hit. Pete Larghey 
































walked and Neidringhaus singled, Lar- 
ghey holding up at second. Lefty Volk, 
also a two-game starter, then hit into a 
double-play, second to short to first, 
erasing Neidringhaus and Volk, Lar- 
ghey going to third. Russo gained first 
base on Carpen’s error, Larghey scor- 
ing. Johnson hit a long fly to center 
which was hauled down by Pegram. 

In the first of the fourth the Marines 
punched across three more runs. Lar- 
ghey singled and was sacrificed to sec- 
ond by Neidringhaus. Larghey rounded 
second on the play and was thrown out 
trying to get back, Myers to Ivey. With 
two men out, Volk walked. Carpen 
then gave a free pass to Russo, and 
with a two-one count against him, Bob 
Johnson got his second home run of 
the series, a line drive, inches fair, over 
the left field fence. 

The Sailors got two in their half of 
the fourth. Catcher Bob Petinak walked 
and preceeded Howie Ivey home when 
the latter poled one over the right field 
fence, 355 feet away. This ran the 
score to 5-2, Quantico. 

The next inning the Devildogs got 
one more when Les Veigel greeted re- 
liefer John Quattlebaum with a triple 
to right center. Ad Gruca flied out to 
short center, Veigel holding third. Far- 
rell reached first on an error by Ivey, 
Veigel scoring. Ivey then atoned for 
his miscue by making a_ sensational 
catch of Larghey’s line drive and 
doubled Farrell at first. It was now 
6-2, Quantico. 

Lady Luck then made a trip to the 
powder-room, for in the Sailor half of 
the inning, the Tars pounded over four 
runs to tie up the game, 6-6. Gates 
started it off with a walk. Another 
Marine, Myers, got into the act by 
doubling. Pegram singled, scoring Gates 
and sending Myers to third. Petinak 
singled, Myers scoring and Pegram stop- 
ping at second. Ivey reached first on 
Russo’s boot and the bases were loaded. 
Little singled, scoring Pegram and 
Myers, and when Larghey juggled the 
ball, Ivey went all the way to third. 

Jim Pope was rushed from the fire- 
house and got the next three men out 
without any further scoring. Townes 
popped out to Johnson, Meacham bat- 
ted for Diefenbach and popped up to 
Russo. Hurler Quattlebaum then hit 
a long fly to Knight. 

Pope’s relief job was perfect. He 
retired 13 men in a row before Myers 
reached first on Johnson's error. He 
then got the next two men to ground 
out. Over all in five full innings, he 
faced only 16 men, gave up no hits and 
walked none, and only three balls were 
hit out of the infield .. . all easy out- 
field outs. 

Quantico sewed the game up in their 
half of the seventh. Johnson singled 
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SubPac's leading hitter was 


Sgt. 


“Rusty” 


fA platonic (?) buss from the Fickle 
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Filly of Fate makes Quantico Coach 
Hap Spuhler smile as his strategy clicks 


Marine 


Gates. He hit .333 
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PP horsehide off'en Ralph's punkin’ haid 


Safe at first the hard way. Quantico's 
Russo slid in as SubPac bounced the 
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and reached second when Ivey mishar 

dled Little’s attempt for a double play 
on Knight's grounder. Veigel grounded 
to Ivey, who tossed to Townes at third 
forcing Johnson. With Knight or 

ond and Veigel on first, Gruca singles 
to load the bases. George Farrell then 
got his third homer of the series, a long 
drive over the left-center field fenc 

Pete Larghey hit the first pitch for a 
single, Neidringhaus followed with an 
other single. Noel Winfield came in to 
pitch for SubPac 


pitches, then singled to right 


Pope looked at two 
loading 
the bases again. Russo fouled out to 
Petinak 


time in that inning 


Johnson, up for the second 


walked on four 


straight pitches, forcing in Larghey 
with the fifth run Knight ended the 
scoring by fanning It was now 11-6 


Quantico 

Two more insurance runs were added 
in the ninth. Pope grounded out, se 
ond to first Russo singled Johnson 
hit a long fly to 
by Pegram Knight tripled to deep 
right scoring Russo. Veigel worked the 
count to 3-2 then singled Knight hom 
Gruca ended the 
to Myers 


It was all over. Pope had the Sailors 


eating out of his hand the last half 
Gates grounded out to Veigel Myers 
reached first on Johnson's error, then 
went to second on a passed ball. The 
next two men grounded out hort 


first 


tico area 


This was Quantico’s fourth major- 
sport win in a row and has given them 
somewhat of a monopoly on postwar 
All-Navy athletic titles. 

One of the individual high-lights of 
the series was Farrell's slugging. He 
went to the plate 13 times, got only 
three hits but they were all homers 
good for seven RBIs. First baseman 
Les Veigel had the highest batting 
average, with 11 hits out of 23 times at 
bat for a very respectable .478. Of the 
11, one was a two-bagger and two were 
triples, good for three RBIs 

The leading batter for the Sailors 
was also a Marine, left-fielder, Rusty 
Gates, a sergeant from the Pearl Har- 
bor barracks. He managed seven hits 
out of 21 times at the plate for an 
average of .333, and 3 RBIs. 

There were a total of four Marines 
on the SubPac squad. This was possi- 
ble because of the augmentation rule 
allows a group champion to 
itself by drafting players 
teams within their own 
group for the play-offs. Corporal Bob 
other Marine who 
played every game, along with Gates. 


which 
strengthen 
from other 


Myers was the 


Corporal Joe Bavetta saw action only in 
the first game The remaining squad 
Roach, a_ spare 
pitcher, saw no action 


member, Corporal 
The series was played under excel- 
six-day 
span was probably the longest stretch 
in months without rainfall in the Quan- 
A capacity crowd of 2500 
witnessed every contest and remained 
until the last out, even the 10-4 rout 


lent weather conditions, the 





A fine five inning no-hit relief hurling 
job by Jim Pope salvaged final game 


that went to the Sailors. For their 
loyalty in sitting out the five games on 
the hard planking, they have qualified 
themselves to become right and honored 


members of that select group, the 
ROCB (Royal Order of Corrugated 
Bottoms). END 





The Champions. Standing (I-r) 
Bill Gulley, Bob Knight, Doug Standley. 
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Jim Pope, Coach Spuhler, 
Chuck Samis, Les Veigel, Pete Larghey, Lefty Volk, Al Hora, 
Kneeling (I-r): Herb 


Kinney, Don Neidringhaus, Pete Cherinko, Ralph Russo, Bob 
Johnson, Pete Peiritsch, Jiggs Gilbert, Adam Gruca, Russ 
Schneider and Tex Bragg. All-Navy trophy is in the center 
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by Sgt. Edward J. Evans 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


“ROM point to hilt, the sword of 
the U. S. Marines shines with a 
glorious pedigree which goes back 

over the years to the time when Lieu 

Priestly N. O'Bannon and a 

band of Marines 

American flag for the first time over 

the Old World in the assault and cap 

Tripoli, April 27th, 1805 

Lieutenant O'Bannon 

the United States after making possi 

ble the return to power of the deposed 

Pasha, Hamet Karmalli, an act that 

American 


raised the 


returned to 


piratical raids on 





Then to CARRY 


—— 


And sword SALUTE 





The distinctive tradition-hallowed sword of 


U.S. Marines has returned to duty with the troops 


The lieutenant brought with 
him an Mameluke = sword. 
Whether it was presented to him by 
the Pasha or taken as a prize of war 
is not known, but from this original 
weapon the State of Virginia made and 
presented to him the elaborate en- 
graved model which became the pattern 
for all Marine swords. 

The original Mameluke was a true 
scimitar with a rakish, curved blade, 
while that adopted by the Corps is 
not. The hilt is the only part which 
has retained the features of its model. 
The name Mameluke recalls accounts 
of the black slave warriors of Egypt 
who learned the secrets of blade smith- 
ing in Damascus and adapted the pro- 
cess to their own styles. 

First prescribed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant Archibald Hen- 
orders of April, 1825, 
from and after 3lst of De- 
all officers on duty in 
shall 
wear a plain brass scabbard sword or 
saber with a Mameluke hilt of white 
ivory and a gold tassel.” Because of 
the difficulty of obtaining this new 
type sword and the expense involved, 
the order was rescinded and all officers 


shipping 
ornate 


derson in 
saying 
cember 1825 


either full or undress uniform 


were to again wear the sword as soon 
as practicable after May 1, 1826, with 
the sword belts and plates prescribed 
for artillery officers of the Army. 

This distinctly Oriental sword was 
carried by the officers of the Corps for 
about 36 years -until the Uniform 
Board of 1859 prescribed the saber in 
use by the Army. For 16 years the 
Army sword was used—and protested— 
by Marines. Then in 1875 the Mame- 
luke was returned to style in even 
more ornate form. The new regula- 
tions called for “Ivory Mameluke grip 
with gilt stars on each side set flush 
with the ivory, blade rounded on the 
back with the words ‘United States 
Marines’ in a cross on each side. Scab- 
bard to be of German silver, with gilt 
embossed hilt bands and rings.’ These 
regulations also provided for a crimson 
and gold dress sling and white leather 
undress sling. 

This remained the style until 1921 
when the British Sam Browne belt 
sling was adopted. In October, 1942, 
the sword was declared no longer a 
part of the uniform. Now this tradi- 
tion-steeped arm is returning to its 
rightful place in the use of officers 
and staff non-commissioned officers of 
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From Attention 


the Corps. The enlisted sword differs 
from that of the officer in that it has 
a hand guard and the grip is leather 
wound with brass wire. The enlisted 
scabbard is hooked directly to a 
leather belt frog, while the officer's 
scabbard is suspended by slings. 

In the ten years that have passed 
since the sword was used in formal 
military ceremonies, there have been 
several hundred staff NCOs who have 
never had a sword in hand. Thus it 
seems appropriate to review the manual 
of the sword 

Men armed with the sword follow 
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PARADE REST 
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RETURN SWORDS 
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DRAW (prepare) 


much the same manual as far as com 
mands are concerned as those men 
armed with the rifle 


troops under arms are given with the 


All commands to 
sword drawn A man with sword 
drawn habitually assumes the position 
of Carry Sword under the following 
conditions 

When addressing or being addressed 
by an officer; when in ranks, at the 
preparatory command for marching 
when in formation with troops undet 
arms before and while giving com 
mands to a unit; while marching at 
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attention; while changing position a 
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SWORDS (execute) 









quick time; the sword will be drawn 
by men and officers so armed when in 
formation with troops under arms, ex- 
cept when At Rest, At Ease, or when 
marching At Route Step. 

To Draw and Carry Sword, the 
sword being sheathed, the commands 
are 1. Draw, 2. Sword. At the first 
command grasp the scabbard with the 
left hand at the upper band, turn the 
ruard to the front, seize the grip with 
the right hand, and draw the blade 
six inches out of the scabbard At 
the second command, draw the sword 


juickly, raising the arm to an angle 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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Sat John DeGrasse 


Art 


Gunga Dean faces the tough problem that 


by Lieut. Robert A. Owens 
USMC 


every 30 year man has to solve... 


ASTER Sergeant Olin C. Dean 
swiveled his chair away from 


the window and looked around 

the Post Headquarters office—his office 
Disturbing thoughts crept into his mind 
and filled it with a 
decision. His 30 years were up 

His chief clerk, Technical Sergeant 
Waldo Wicker, was involved with 
stacks of papers at the next desk. 
Wicker was a good: man, had been a 
gunny for four years, should have been 
a sergeant major, but his promotion had 
been held up because there had been 
no vacancy in the first pay grade. 
Across the room was Staff Sergeant 
Sherman Aleshire, dependable, with 
plenty of brains and horse sense. Ale- 
shire had been staff for almost five 
years, with a high recommendation for 
tech, but infrequent vacancies in the 
second pay grade had held him at staff. 
In the muster roll section was Sergeant 
George Anderson, a 5.0 Marine in 
everyone’s estimation, but 
grade because the upper brackets were 
still occupied 

I'm holding up Wicker’s promotion, 
Wicker is holding up Aleshire, and Ale- 
shire is holding up Anderson's promo- 
tion, thought Dean. He 
head slowly. I've got to retire and 
make room for these guys to move up, 
he told himself. 


perplexing in- 


frozen in 


shook his 
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But he was unsure in his resolution; 
again mental conflict returned. It 
wasn't the need for money, his retire- 
ment pay would be adequate, but he 
something to keep him 
busy. What will I do? The question 
of the retirement problem kept pushing 
the gears of his mind into reverse. Old- 
timers like me have gone out on 30 
with nothing to do and lived but two 
I don’t want that 
to happen to me. I'm only .51 and 
there's lots of good time left in the 
old frame. 

Dean glanced across the room at 
Wicker, Aleshire and Anderson. He 
wondered if they knew what he was 
thinking. It was an oldtimers duty to 
give way to new blood. These young- 
sters, pushing hard for the top, deserved 
a chance to hit the peak before they 
finished their 30. He had made up 
his mind. 

He swung back to his desk, pulled 
the typewriter out and inserted a sheet 
of paper. His stubby fingers tapped 
out the heading of his letter slowly. By 
the time he had reached “Subject: Re- 
tirement, request for,” the men in the 
office had been shaken loose from their 
work and looked up. It was unusual 
for the sergeant major to be typing but 
nobody asked. They didn’t know him 
that well. And he didn't tell them. He 


would need 


years, he thought 







became so engrossed in his letter that 
he failed to notice the men leave the 
office. When he looked at the clock 
he realized that it was lunchtime. He 
typed on. 

He rolled the completed rough copy 
out of the typewriter, put the type- 
writer away, and slowly read what he 
had written. 


HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, 
SCHOOLS REGIMENT, 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA. 
From: Master Sergeant Olin C. DEAN, 

(159409) (584), U.S. Marine Corps. 
To: The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps 
Via: (1) The Commanding Officer, 
Headquarters Company, 
School Regiment. 
(2) The Commanding Officer, 
School Regiment. 
(3) The Commandant, 
Marine Corps Schools. 
Subject: Retirement, request for. 
Reference: (a) Public Law 305, Act of 
21Feb46. 
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1. Having completed thirty (30) 
years active service in the U. S. Marine 
Corps, it is requested that I be placed 
on the retired list on 1 December, 1948. 

OLIN C.-DEAN 


As he finished reading it, Gunny 
Wicker returned from chow. Dean put 
on his garrison cap, squared it, and 
j handed his rough draft to Wicker. 

“Get someone to type this up, Gun- 
ny,” he said, then turned and walked 
out of the office. 

Wicker glanced at the letter; “Sub- 
ject: Retirement, request for” ... He 
looked up quickly but the sergeant 
major was gone. 

Wicker muttered softly, as he handed 
the letter to Aleshire to read. 

Dean walked slowly to the mess hall. 
The thought of his pending retirement -Ryrur 
brought a slight uneasiness, but he OEE yp AG 
knew Ethel would be happy about it. MGSO 7%, 
Her hope for a little place of their own is 
in Barbourville, Virginia would be 


tse :., 
z ad , 
realized after he retired. He knew she 'f, iy: 
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was tired of moving around just as . 
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most wives would weary of several 
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SNOW ON THE ROOF (cont.) 


decades of packing and unpacking. He 
wondered what Pat and Margo would 
think of it. They would probably be 
disappointed. A man’s’ daughters 
seemed to find glamor in moving from 
place to place, seeing new sights, meet- 
ing new, interesting friends. But since 
they were away at school, it probably 
wouldn't matter to them. 

He nodded briefly to several ac- 
quaintances as he entered the Staff 
NCO mess. 

“Something must be eatin’ Gunga 
today,” one remarked. “He’s not shed- 
ding sunshine and light like he usually 
does.” 

“Maybe the colonel’s on the war- 
path again. I hear somebody nicked 
his new car last night; the MPs don’t 
know who did it.” 

The finished draft of his letter was 
on his desk when Dean returned to the 
office. Everyone looked up when he 
came in. He knew the word had gone 
around. He took off his cap, smoothed 
his gray hair into place, read the letter 
through carefully, took out his foun- 
tain pen and signed it slowly. 

“Lewis.” 

“Yes,” Sergeant Major,” the young 
office runner answered quickly. 

“Take this down to Headquarters 
Company and give it to Sergeant Major 
Stamper.” 

Dean talked the whole thing over 
with his wife that night. Although she 
said little he knew that she was happy 
about it. After Dean left for the office 
the next morning Ethel wrote a long 
letter to her brother in Barbourville 

Two nights later when Dean came 
home, he was surprised to see Will 
Clayton, his brother-in-law, and Jim 
Conover and Russ Stern, two other old 
friends from Barbourville. He won- 
dered what was up. Two hundred miles 
was too long a journey for a social 
visit. Maybe Will wanted him to come 
into the insurance business with him 
But he wouldn't have needed Russ and 
Jim along to sell him on the idea. Must 
be something else. 

After supper the visitors carefully 
introduced the reason for their visit. 

“Olin, we hear you're planning to re- 
tire,” Will said. 

Dean glanced at Ethel. She was en- 
grossed in Better Homes and Gardens. 

Yep, I aim to pull off my shoes, put 
on my golf bag and ready my fishing 
tackle,” Dean answered with a grin, 
sighing restfully and sinking back into 
his overstuffed chair 

“That's what you say, but I’ve known 
you too long,” Will’s tone was confi- 
dent. “You're too much of a work- 
horse to settle down to nothing but fish- 
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ing and golfing. You'll need some- 
thing else to keep you busy.” 

Here comes the insurance proposi- 
tion, thought Dean. 

“We want you to run for mayor,” 
Will said abruptly. 

“What!” Dean straightened in his 
chair. “You're kidding!” 

“No, Olin, we're dead serious,” Russ 
Stern added. “We've thought it over 
thoroughly.” 

“You're talking to the wrong man,” 
Dean answered indifferently. “That 
backslapping, earbanging and kissing 
19-year-old babies isn’t for me. I’m 
not used to that routine.” 

“Olin, we need you in Barbourville,” 
Will pleaded, smiling in spite of him- 
self. “We've got about 40 per cent 
veterans in the town and we think you 
can give them the kind of honest, horse 
sense city government they want.” 


EAN continued his argument but 
his protests grew weaker as he 
realized their earnestness. 

“Oh, all right,” he finally agreed. 
“The Marine Corps has taught me that 
you can get used to anything, besides, 
it isn’t far from sergeant major to ser- 
geant mayor.” 

Rough plans were outlined and it 
was decided that Russ, who had known 
Dean since he was six, would manage 
the campaign. They would rough out 
campaign literature and send it to him 
for approval. 

“We'll have you in the mayor’s house 
by Christmas,” was their parting shot. 
“Free rent is the only pay you get out 
of this job.” 

Dean's letter went along through 
channels to Washington, but not before 
the colonel called him in and tried to 
talk him into withdrawing his letter 
but he had made up his mind and the 
colonel couldn't persuade him to change. 

In the weeks that followed, a flood of 
publicity items arrived from Russ for 
Olin’s approval. He'd write his com- 
ments on them and send them back. 
Somehow the campaign didn’t seem to 
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inspire him. He remembered the policy 


of his friends, the Samoan Marines, in 
1942. “Fai fai lemu—take it easy,” 
they used to say. “Fai fai lemu and 
you'll live longer.” 

One morning about two weeks after 
the Marine Corps birthday celebration, 
Dean received a phone call from Ser- 
geant Major Stamper. 

“Gunga, can you come over to the 
office for a few minutes? I've got 
something to show you.” 

A few minutes later, Dean put aside 
the morning’s correspondence, told 
Gunny Wicker where he was going, and 
walked down the hall to Headquarters 
Company. 

“Hello, Short-Timer,” was Stamper’s 
greeting as he handed Dean an official 
letter. “I thought you'd want to see it 
as soon as it came in.” 

Dean glanced quickly down the page 
until he came to the words: “On 1De- 
cember, 1948, you stand detached from 
active duty and your name will be 
placed on the retired list...” He read 
more slowly now. He smiled as he 
read the Commandant’s words of com- 
mendation in the last paragraph. 

“Thanks, George,” he said quietly, 
handing Stamper the letter. 

“I know the colonel will want to 
know when you'd like to have your 
parade,” Stamper said. 

“I guess anytime close to the Ist 
will do,” Dean answered. “Thanks 
again, George.” 

He walked slowly back to his office, 
deep in thought. 

Dean took special care in his dress 
the morning of December 1, as he pre- 
pared to go out for the parade in his 
honor. His neat haircut did not hide 
the silvery hair. His throat was a little 
dry. He'd never before had a parade 
in his honor. He had fought the Ger- 
mans in 1918, Nicaraguan bandits in 
1928, and international bandits in 
1938, but had never done enough to 
get a decoration. What was it they 
said about a hero? He’s the man 
caught doing his duty. Well, Dean 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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“You forget to unlock that closet door before 
you open it once more and you're transferred!"' 
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Sometimes the liberty that Sergeant mAY \ 


describes is hard to find ams 
6 
islands, but each has it’s own compensations & 


by Sgt. Mike Dowd OFFICIAL U.S. MARINE CORPS PHOTOS 
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PEARL Harsor, T. H. 


T’S a long way from Broadway 

to Marine Drive on Guam and a 

long way too, from San Francisco's 
Market Street to Pacific Road in Tsing- 
tao. But on all those world-famous 
streets you'll see Marines strolling in 
spic-and-span liberty uniforms. 

There is one thing about liberty (not 
the type Patrick Henry shouted for, but 
rather that little slip of paper that, as 
a pass, enables*a Marine to go ashore 
and enjoy the sights of Stateside cities 
or foreign ports) that all Marines have 
in common. They take it where they 
find it and on an “as is” basis. 

There ‘are many Mburines stationed 
west of the Golden Gate clear to the 
120th meridian that cleaves through 
Tsingtad and skirts by Shanghai a few 
miles to the west. Excluding Marines 
stationed in Hawaii and the metro- 
politan cities of Yokosuka, Manila, 
Shanghai and Tsingtao, and those fort- 
unate few Marines stationed in the land 
“down under,” the men on Pacific is- 
lands enjoy a particular kind of liberty 


or shore leave that cannot be duplicated 
on the mainland. 

Naturally, there are some bright- 
light-minded Marines who will ask, 
“Who'd want it?” But there are many 
men, new to the Corps, who get a 
thrill out of seeing the islands where 
only a few short years ago the surf 
was mixed with the blood of American 
youth, fallen in great battles. There 
are the men who fought on these islands 
and a great nostalgia draws them back. 
Then there are the plain, ordinary 
Marines to whom duty in Moscow or 
Paris, New York City or Honolulu, 
Japan or China, Midway or Saipan, 
is a matter of Marine course. They are, 
by far, the greatest in number. 

Organized liberty did not exist during 
the war on any shore that touches the 
Pacific west of Hawaii except for New 
Zealand and Australia. There are 
thousands of Marines, soldiers, sailors 
and Seabees who will remember for 
a long time the hours they spent in 
those happy “exceptions.” 

During peacetime duty, the need for 
recreation and enjoyment at the post 
of duty was recognized and the Marine 
Corps Special Services officers and rec- 
reational activities set about to provide 
it. The off-duty pleasures on the palm- 
shrouded Pacific islands, fell into a 
pattern of utilizing the surf, the sea 
and the tropical weather. Probably on 
no other group of islands are these 
features so well enjoyed by so many as 
in Hawaii, the first stop across the 
thousands of miles of blue ocean. 

Waikiki is coming to mean not only 
that particular stretch of beach near 
the Royal Hawaiian, but a connotation 
of many beaches and an Eden-like 
climate that the Marines can enjoy. 
In addition, the city of Honolulu offers 
every type of liberty for the service- 
man’s individual taste, Anyone could 
have a good time in Hawaii. 

Further to the north and west, along 
that great ridge in the Pacific’s floor 
that is Hawaiian archipelago, the surf 
beats against the Midway Islands. 
Eastern Island in the Midway group 
has long been secured while Sand Is- 
land holds a Marine Barracks, an avia- 
tion detachment and many naval per- 
sonnel. Liberty here is confined to fish- 
ing, swimming and beach parties. There 
is no liberty town; greatest events of 
the week are the arrivals of planes from 
Pearl. Then wives and children walk 
the short gooney-birded road to the air 
strip to witness the event. Marines, 
like everyone else on Midway, either 
read, go to the movies or take part in 
athletics in the evening. 

Johnson Island, some 600 miles 
southwest of Honolulu, enjoys the same 
pattern of liberty as Midway’s Sand 
Island. 








Although some Marines might feel 
like giving Johnson back to the gooney 
birds, the tiny island serves with great 
importance the Army, Navy and 
Marine air lanes to the Far East. 

Due west, by nearly 2000 miles, lie 
the Marshalls, current scene of atomic 
experiments. Kwajalein, with many Ma- 
rines, soldiers, sailors and civilians, is 
the next stop for the west-bound air- 
liner. Here, as on other islands, there 
are privates’ clubs, NCO clubs and 
officer's clubs with bingo and beer. 
Some men will tell you there are more 
sharks in Kwajalein’s waters than any- 
where else, but don't believe them. 
They're all over. The fishing is good 
and the sun is warm. There are boat 
trips to other atolls in the group such 
as battle-famed Roi-Namur and peace- 
ful Ebadon. 


HE next stop on the aerial route 

to China is the Marianas Islands, 
with Marines stationed on Guam and 
Saipan. Close to 75,000 people now 
live on Guam, including 4000 Marines, 
some of whom, stationed at the Marine 
Barracks, are the long arm of the law 
for the Marianas naval commander and 
governor, Rear Admiral Charles A. 
Pownall. On Guam, the wandering 
Marine finds many villages, but they 
are all restricted without a special pass. 
Most of them are too far-away anyhow, 
although Guam is smaller than the is- 
land of Molokai in Hawaii. It is a 
long walk from Agana to Yona. But 
there are many service clubs—Army, 


Navy and Marine—within easy reach 


of the military camps. 

Every organization on Guam _ has 
football, baseball, softball and basket- 
ball teams. There are enough sports 
and teams for every person on the is- 
land to play in at least one or two 
teams in the same sport. The Marine 
Brigade at Camp Witek on Guam’s 
eastern coast has its own private beach 
and a swimming hole blasted from the 
coral. A mobile hot dog and beer stand 
goes to the beach with all hands over 
the weekend and on special occasions 
on week days. 

Some of the Marines on Guam have 
married attractive Guamanian girls. 
They can be coy, shy, bold or bashful; 
gracious or dominant as well as those 
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Corporal Fred Wiseman spends some liberty 
18 holes of golf at Tsingtao experience. 


time playing 


in Peoria or Atlanta. A lot of the 
Marines angle their dates from the 
ranks of the women civil service or con 
tractor employees 

Guam, like all the other islands, has 
many Marine dependents enjoying th« 
warm Equatorial climate, while the 
children attend one of ‘the modern 
grade or high schools 

Saipan's roll-up detachment doesn't 
fare as well when it hears liberty call 
There are two 
Garapan and Tanapag with maybe a 


good-sized villages 


“restaurant” cach. The Marines can do 


just as well, however, if they go to their 


service clubs——they get more for less 
The ever present sea sports are aug 
mented by organized seasonal hunting 
parties (mostly small game birds) and 
excursions across the narrow south 
channel to Tinian 

The island of Koror, seat of th 
naval government for the Palaus, is 
located geographically with regard to 
Guam, about the same way Johnston 
lies off Hawaii's left flank looking north 
The Marines on Koror had been sta 
tioned on Peleliu to maintain the secur 
ity of the air strip against a number of 
renegade Japanese holed out on Blood 
Nose Ridge. When all of the Nips had 
been repatriated, the Marines left the 
Three Sisters and transferred to the 
more habitable island of Koror 

Koror’s liberty offers the same a 
Manus Island or Kwajalein in the way 
Komebail 


of sea sports and recreation 
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lagoon, bound to the north by the great 
island of Babelthuap and on all other 
points by an immense barrier reef, is 
2 picture of beauty. One 
Marine, intent on full enjoyment of the 
tterranean sights, built his own 
glass-bottom boat and now collects 
fellow Marines for viewing 
many- 


tropical 


from his 
the fa@cinating sights in the 
hued waters of the lagoon. 
On Koror, meal time is an informal 
gathering for chow that is better than 
average Marine mess hall 
Dependents buy their food 
nmissary and clothes or furni- 


served in the 
in the U.S 
in the cor 
ture at one of the trading companies 
located on the island 
A FEW hundred miles due west 
and on the 120th eastern meri- 
lian lies the reason for the strategical 
importance of the Palaus—the Philip- 
pines. A few naval transports have al- 
ready sailed through the San Ber- 
nardino straits up past historic Cor- 
regidor and into Manila, carrying de- 
pendents of Marine officers and enlisted 
men The wives and their children 
board buses at Manila for the long 
ride to Uncle Sam's Subic Bay NOB 
Olongapo 
The rank and file Marine sometimes 
ts to Manila to enjoy its scenic and 
hilarious liberty, or a quick stop at 
San Fernando where the famed “Death 
March” ended. Every Marine who pass- 
es through that country is awed with 






When Marines were stationed in Peiping the Chinese opera was a new 
It is still attended by men of the Corps on liberty treks 


the ruggedness of the terrain and roads 
over which Americans once marched. 
There is a story in these parts that 
the people’ tell from Mariveles to San 
Fernando about the spirits that still 
march the long, bitter road. But the 
Filipinos are happy now that the 
U.S. Marines have returned. Neat 
khaki uniforms are a welcome sight. 

Due north, along the same great cir- 
cle, is Shanghai and Tsingtao. Thous- 
ands of Marines have known liberty in 
China at one time or another and con- 
sidered it “ding hau,” or good. Week- 
ending Marines in Shanghai who come 
down from Tsingtao still spend the 
night at either the Cathay Mansions 
or the YMCA. The people of Shanghai 
still remember the Walla Walla, weekly 
newspaper of the Fourth Marines, and 
quite naturally, they remember the 
Marines themselves. Many former 
Shanghai girls have become citizens of 
the United States by marrying a man 
of the Corps. 

Four hundred miles along the Yellow 
Sea coast is the Shantung Peninsula 
and its capital city and great seaport 
of Tsingtao. The streets and roads— 
Fu Shan, Yang Ku, Kwei Chow and a 
hundred others—are frequented daily 
by Marines on liberty. What Marine 
who has been in Tsingtao does not 
remember Pacific Road, Slicks Bar, the 
Silver Dollar, the Kismet? One girl 
who worked for the Marine headquar- 
ters was a friend and adviser to all. 

















She was Nina Wong, born in Harbin 
but a resident of Tsingtao since 1936. 
She spoke flawless English, Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian and French. She 
knew the history ‘of Tsingtao and the 
Marine compound; she had seen the 
Germans there and the Japs. “They 
were,” she said, “no good.” 

The Marines put up a privates’ club, 
a corporals’ club, and an NCO club and 
an officers’ club. Pretty girls of middle- 
class Chinese families attended their 
dances and parties. There are many 
Marine dependents in Tsingtao, with 
fair quarters and private schools. 

The problem of money is a great one 
for the Marines in China, if it is carried 
in Chinese currency (CNC). A year 
ago, one American dollar exchanged for 
90,000 Chinese dollars. Now, you can 
buy three million Chinese bux for 
nine American. A newspaper will cost 
about $10,000. A set of errings and 
necklace will cost from half a million 
to a million dollars. That's a lot of 
money. In the service clubs, you buy 
a chit book with American money. 
With the chits you can buy good beer 


Swimming is restricted to the sum- 
mer months in Tsingtao and there are 
not many beaches. The early winter 
months are like Pennsylvania's Indian 
summer, excellent foot- 
ball 

For others there are horse races and 
the sights of the city. A Marine can 
always find something worthwhile to do 


weather for 


on liberty in Tsingtao 

Up in Japan, there are a few Marines 
stationed in Tokyo and several hundred 
in Yokosuka. Their liberty is about 
the same as in China except for the 
city itself. There are only a few estab 
lishments—cafes and _ restaurants— 
open to the Marines due to Japan's 
acute lack of food. When a party is 
held in one of the Yokosuka restaurant 
hotels, the Marines must supply their 
own food but the hotel will supply 
(warm) beer and sake—at a price 

There is no swimming for the 
Marines in Japan, outside of the 
YMCA. There are rickshaws in Japan 
but they are not nearly as plentiful 
as they are in China. Around the 
Marine Barracks in the shipyard there 
night and the usual 
amount of activity in sports and games 

The dependents fare much better in 
Japan than they do in China, mainly 
available housing 


are movies at 


because of the 
Warm, clean, roomy homes with good 
appliances and availability of house 
servants brighten the every day life of 
the wife and kids so far from home 
Some Marines might gripe about 
this or that from Pearl Harbor to 
Japan; that is their prerogative. But 
most of them enjoy their duty and their 
liberty, no matter where they are END 
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Hungry Marines may not get enough to eat if they use 
to dine with the Chinese 
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chop sticks when invited 
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In many parts of the world where there are no liberty towns, Marines make their 


own liberties. Here a plentiful supply of steaks over charcoal does the trick 
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anyone can have a good time in Hawaii.'' This may 
to find out 


According to the author, 
be a broad statement but he has had plenty of ‘Hawaii time’’ 
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Edited by Corp. William Milhon 
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SHORE IS FUN. Some 400 grinning liberty hounds piled into launches, shoved off 
from their aircraft carrier, the USS Philippine Sea, and landed on the shores of 


Tripoli. About a hundred and fifty years ago Marines landed here on business. 
These Second Division men gren't fighting for right or freedom—they have liberty! 
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GOOD HUMOR MAN. Libya liberty offered the Marines a chance to see places of 
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historic interest. But they ignored the Arab urchins who wanted to guide them CRICKET. Embassy detachments are sharp. 
on sight-seeing tours. They window shopped; bought souvenirs for their girls This outfit, mustering for inspection in 
and descended en masse on the Tripolitanian version of the ice cream man Hyde Park, London, used the Kensington 














PIECE. At the ancient harbor fort in 
Tripoli, snowed Marines were told that 
this cannon was used by the pirates on 
American shipping. In 1800? Phooey! 





Palace as a backdrop for their act: and 
two eight-year-old boys decided to give 
up careers in cricket to become Marines 


PORT. One of the many cannon ports in the battlements serves as a frame for 
two destroyers of our Mediterranean fleet The harbor fortress was seized 
by the Marines in 1804 and its artillery was used to mop up the Corsairs. 
Inscriptions in Roman and Arabic were translated freely by Marine clowns 





TOURISTS. Marines on duty in Europe became experienced tourists. Many, like 
Corporal Gaylon Stephenson of Beresford, South Dakota, travelled thousands of 
miles over the continent soaking up culture on the way. In Genoa, Italy, Stephenson 
discovered a scarred monument erected in memory of a man who toured in 1492 
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COME WEEZ ME. ‘'So that's the Casbah!"’ said Marine PFC E. Groden. He paused 
just off the dock at Bone, Algeria to stare open-mouthed at the walled city 


within a city—where almost anything can happen . . . especially to movie stars. 
Groden was one of the Marines who made liberty at Bone before hitting Tripoli 
TURN PAGE 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) ° 


FAIR SQUEEZER. Toni Doyle, Centennial Queen at California 
State Fair, says: ‘It's easy as taking off a glove!'’ But PFC 
Don Stanton, in doubt, wonders which faucet gives chocolate 


Complaint Department 


Leatherneck staff members who went 
to Quantico for requalifying on the 
Rifle Range did a little scouting to de 
termine what the readers thought of 
Leatherneck Magazine. The funniest 
comment came from an old-timer 

“I used to like: Sound-Off,” he said 

“Used to like it?” 

“Yep.” 

“Why don't you like it now?” 

“Aw,” said the old timer, “that new 
man is ruining it. You know, the new 
guy that always signs his first name in 
Sound Off . 

That defeated us. We admitted our 
defeat 

“His name is Ed.” said the old-timer 
“Whoever this guy Ed. is, he stinks!” 


Recoil 


The recruit got a sick feeling in his 
stomach every time he thought about 
firing his rifle The kick of the M-1 
was legendary, worse than a Missouri 
mule, according to scuttlebutt around 
Camp Matthews 
casualties,” one old salt had told the 


“Sick bay is fulla 


boot. “Guys with bustid jaws, broke 
necks, and frackshured collar bones 

The boot was the best shot in his 
platoon—on the snapping in rang 
He'd never fired a rifle before 
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On the first day of firing he trem- 
bled up to the gunny who was running 
the line. “Sir,” he quavered, “if the 
piece is firmly held in the hollow of 
your shoulder and the sling is real 
tight around the bicep there's not much 
danger of getting a broken neck, is 
there? Or is there?” 

“Not much,” grunted the gunny. “Not 
if yer shootin’ pads is sewed on straight. 
Now git back in yer place.” 

The boot stumbled toward his num- 
bered stake, fumbling with his shooting 
pads 

Highway 101 runs past the range at 
Camp Matthews. This was in De- 
cember, 1945, and the Navy trucks 
loaded with high explosives were al- 
ways grinding past, bound for ammo 
dumps along the coast. 

As the recruit was flattened out wait- 
ing for the command, “Load,” a north- 
bound semi-trailer groaned up the 
slope. It reached the top of the grade 
500 yards from the firing line and 
promptly burst into flames. The 
drivers bailed out; blocked the road, 
preparing for the inevitable explosion 

Meanwhile the recruit was trying to 
keep the front sight blade from jump- 
ing out of the peep. He was drawing 
in enough breath to last him a couple 
of weeks. The commands rang out: 
“Ready on the Right—Aaaaalll ready 
on the left. Lock and load . 





BEAVER. ‘‘Tain't no good, son,"’ remarks Gen. U. S$. Grant 
(Ben Shuemaker) as he inspects the Marine detachment from 
Treasure Island at the Fair. ‘‘Got a hole plumb through it.” 


watch your targets . TARGETS!” 

The recruit, praying that his pads 
were straight, squeezed the trigger, and 
at the same time the ammo truck 
belched one more blast of flame and 
blew up, hacking a 20 foot crater in 
the road, shearing off limbs from near- 
by trees, and flattening huts along the 
highway. 

The concussion lifted the recruit a 
short distance in the air and threw 
him several feet back from the firing 
line. 

He felt of his neck first. Then he 
tightened his sling and crawled grimly 
back to his place. 

“No wonder,” he sighed, “them guys 
are lucky to qualify!” 

Submitted by Former G/Sgt. D. G. Clookey 
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Blonde Beach-Head 


Readers who scan the headlines and 
skip the fine print sometimes get a 
cockeyed slant on the news 

These headlines, hinting at hi-jinks, 
appeared in the San Diego Chevron— 
same page, same column: 


ONE HUNDRED GIRLS 
VISIT POST TODAY 

° 
POST TRAINING 
NAVY MEN IN 
LANDING TACTICS 
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Mystery Solved 


“When you are playing pool, you 
don't blast away at the whole mess of 
balls trying to get one. You pick out 
one, line up on it, and BINGO in the 
side pocket. Then you take another, 
and another, ‘till they are all gone. 

“Let’s do that with recruits. Let's 
line up our sights on one, just one. 
Smoothly with just the right amount 
of English, BINGO. Then move to 
another. These prospective recruits are 
individuals, just like pool balls .. .” 

—Marine Recruiting Notes 8-23-48 

So that’s how these eight-balls get 

into the Corps! 


Honorary Jackass 


No one knows how many Honorary 
Marine Sergeants there are in America. 
Probably more than there are Colonels 
in Kentucky. 

Until last month anyone who had a 
good publicity agent could make ser- 
geant. Any deserving or undeserving 
character of local or national fame was 
in danger (computed odds: eight to 
five) of being pounced upon suddenly 
and made an honorary sergeant. A 
Hollywood actress with box office and 





good legs was a cinch. Male celebrities, 
many of whom didn’t know DI from 
GI, carried certificates. An unknown 
number of defenseless animals had been 
honored. Mostly bulldogs. Dogs of 
uncertain breeding, a duck, a seal, and 
at least one large black bear from 
Seattle had made the rate. 

The thing was growing like the un- 
controlled chain reaction of U-235— 
until the “Atomic Incident” occurred in 
Los Angeles, California. 

Jerry Colonna, a comedian noted for 
his bulging eyes, handlebar mustache, 
and the best gag-timing on radio today, 
was made sergeant. That was fine. 
However, Colonna had a donkey named 
Atomic. The donkey was made a staff 
sergeant. Marine Headquarters balked, 
kicked, and said: “Nay.” 

They reasoned that it is fine if a 
bulldog makes sergeant. The bulldog 
has tenacity. The Marines are tenacious. 
Fine. Even a bear. A bear has some 
virtues (although they may be apparent 
only to another bear.) A bear is big. 
Most Marines are big. Fine, make the 
bear a sergeant. But a JACKASS... 
NOPE !! Enough is too much. 

Brigadier General John T. Selden 
issued a memorandum to all recruiting 
offices hinting broadly that honorary 


sergeancies should not be issued on a 
production line basis; that, henceforth, 
Headquarters would be consulted be- 
fore any person, place, or thing received 
the title of sergeant. 

Moral: If people want to make ser- 
geant, let 'em get in the Marine Corps 
and work for it. (Note. Your editor 
is still a corporal.) 


Five O'Clock Whistle 


A section of the Second Division 
band attended the National Rifle 
Matches at Camp Perry last year. 
Every morning at reveille they paraded 
around the area to the stirring strains 
of martial music. This was supposed 
to stir the men out of their sacks. 

But one PFC of the Ist Battalion 
Second Marines missed the reveille roll 
call. He was hauled up forthwith be- 
fore the company commander 

“What, if any, is your defense to this 
charge?” inquired the CO. 

“I was awake Sir,” said the PFC. 
“I was awake listening to the band. 
But they were playing so loud I never 
did hear reveille.” 

Submitted by C. F. McKiever 
Capt. USMC 


—— 
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This iron-fisted old man 
of war has seen a lot in 


his years with the Corps 


E sat with a bottle of beer in his 
H hand, his game leg propped up 

on a chair, looking out at the 
San Diego Marine Base across the high- 
way from his window. Suddenly he 
caught the eye of a young Marine with- 
in the compound, and the bottle was 
raised in a brief, informal salute. For 
a moment Master Sergeant John Naga- 
zyna USMC, retired, seemed to be back 
in uniform, a part of the organization 
to which he had given more than a 
quarter century of his life. Then the 
moment was gone, and the old man 
remained with his memories, his game 
leg, and his bottle of beer. 

The youngster on the base never 
knew that he had been greeted by one 
of the most colorful, decorated, and re- 
spected noncoms ever to serve in the 
Marine Corps, a World War I hero, a 
soldier through many Marine cam- 


paigns between wars, an _ inspiring 
leader in combat, and a peerless “Top” 
sergeant and sergeant major — John 


Nagazyna, good Marine. 

“Old Nagy” as younger men some- 
times called him, when he was not 
around, enlisted in 1914, and served 
for a time aboard the old coal-burning 
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Master Sergeant John J. Nagazyna 


USS Michigan. When America entered 
War I he was transferred to the Sixth 
Regiment, and went with them to Sois- 
sons. During one of the early advances 
of that famed offensive all of the offi- 
cers of his company were either killed 
or wounded. The Germans poured a 
heavy crossfire into the embattled Ma- 
rines. It was one of those crucial mo- 
ments in combat, when someone must 
take the initiative or everyone is lost. 

Nagazyna bellowed like a bull. He 
pulled men out of the trenches and shell 
holes and reformed the company into 
a fighting organization. Moving up and 
down the line he encouraged the men 
to another charge. Impelled by his 
driving force the company rallied 
and secured its objective. He was 
awarded the Navy Cross, the citation 
signed by Josephus H. Daniels, the 
famed World War I Secretary of the 
Navy. 


Later, when the company was being 
relieved from Soissons, a stray shell 
landed near Nagazyna. During the re- 
sulting confusion the gunny, severely 
wounded, was left behind. He lay in 
a shell hole for many hours until a big 
Algerian trooper found him and took 
him to a nearby field hospital. In the 
meantime his mother in Brooklyn re- 
ceived word from Headquarters that 
he had been killed. Sometime later a 
letter arrived from the supposedly dead 
Marine. Completely puzzled Mrs. Nag- 
azyna sent an inquiry to Headquarters 
and received an apology which ad- 
mitted that a mistake had been made 
in the reporting of her son’s death. 
This letter is one of the gunny’s most 
cherished possessions. 

“From its wording,” he says, “I can’t 
figure out whether Headquarters was 
sorry I wasn’t dead, or sorry they made 
a mistake in reporting my death.” 
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The Medaille Militaire, France’s 
highest military decoration, is another 
of Sgt. Nagazyna’s prized possessions. 
It is awarded only to enlisted men, and 
officers of the field marshall rank, for 
exceptional bravery in action. Accord- 
ing to tradition he is entitled to an an- 
nual tobacco allowance of 200 francs, 
and the privilege of billing the Presi- 
dent of France in the event of sudden 
illness. 

“I've forgotten why they gave it to 
me,” he once said laughingly, “but it’s 
had its drawbacks.” 


One night after the war he was stand- 
ing a sergeant of the guard watch on 
the main gate of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. A French admiral passing by saw 
the medaille on his blouse and was in- 
spired to embrace the Marine, kissing 
him on both cheeks, in the customary 
French manner. Nagy was flabber- 
gasted, but the raucous laughter of 
other Marines who had witnessed the 
kissing echoed long and loud. 

The gunny put in several years as a 
DI at Parris Island following World 
War I. Legend has it that he was the 
toughest member of that leather lunged 
brethren who officiate at the birth of 
Marines. The stories that have circu- 
lated about Nagazyna on that remote 
island, would fill volumes. Discarding 
legend for factual accounts, it is safe to 
say that the platoons turned out by 
Gunny Nagazyna were among the best 
in the Corps. 

When he returned to the line he car- 
ried his disciplinary traits with him. 
Throughout his years of soldiering be- 





tween wars he maintained a rigid code 
of life for himself, and for the men 
under his authority. A company might 
be in the field, but he felt they were 
still Marines and saw to it that they 
acted accordingly. Nothing escaped his 
searching eyes, and to pass an inspec- 
tion his company had to be perfect. If 
it wasn't he delivered an address to the 
troops that no one forgot. When he 
read off a company every man felt that 
the words were directed to him per- 
sonally. The gunny had a certain gift 
of leadership. He knew men, and he 





handled them with skill and force. And 
he got results. Nagy knew the Marine 
Corps manual like a back country 
preacher knows his Bible. A country 
preacher lives by his Bible; Nagy lived 
by his manual. 

He demanded perfection of his men, 
and he gave it to them in return. He 
knew his job and he did it as well as he 
expected the men under him to do 
theirs. When his battalion was setting 
up defensive positions on Wallis Is- 
land, early in World War II, he was 
always leaving his office on “in person” 
inspection jaunts. If foxholes hadn't 
been dug he would check with the squad 
leader on proposed locations, and if 
satisfied would “suggest’’ that every- 
thing be squared away before his next 
visit. 

One of Nagy’s outstanding traits was 
an iron insistance on capable NCOs. 
He demanded respect for the officers 
and NCOs of his outfit, but saw to it 
that his noncoms well deserved that re- 
spect. A man had to act as a noncom 


should, or he would soon find himself 
back in the lower paygrades. One of 
his men, while still a PFC, had been 
acting squad leader for some time. 
When Nagy finally presented the man 
with his corporal’s warrant, he warned 
him: 

“You've done a good job as acting 
corporal. Now that you've made cor- 
poral I want to see you act like a ser- 
geant. If you don't you'll damn soon 
be acting PFC!” 

Nagazyna enjoyed relaxation. His 
capacity for brew was prodigious, and, 
stuck on some tiny Pacific island, he 
often found the supply inadequate. 
Then he would make the rounds of the 
outfit’s younger lieutenants, deliver a 
sparkling snow job, and walk away with 
some extra beer. Even on the most 
remote Pacific sand spits the gunny was 
seldom thirsty. 

Perhaps it is Mars, the God of War 
himself, who controls the destinies of 
men like Nagazyna. It was a rare oc- 
currence for a battalion sergeant major 
to engage the enemy in close quarter 
hand-to-hand fighting. There probably 
were no more than a dozen who ever 
did, but one of them was Gunny Naga- 
zyna. 

He was sergeant major of the 3rd 
Battalion, Twenty-second Marines on 
one of the small islands of the Eniwe- 
tok Atoll. Early one morning the CP 
was caught off balance when a platoon 
of Nips infiltrated and launched a sur- 
prise attack. The battalion commanding 
officer was at the front, checking his 
companies, and the burden of organiz- 
ing a counter attack fell on the burly 
shoulders of Gunny Nagazyna. 

While the Japs poured a blistering 
fire into the headquarters men, Nagy 
let out one of his famous bellows and 
practically duplicated the feat which 
had won him his first Navy Cross. He 
alerted the Marines in their foxholes, 


‘ and when they recovered from the first 


shock of the attack, led them in the 
annihilation of the enemy. He worked 
a BAR, and personally accounted for a 
pile of inert Nips until a .30 caliber 
bullet tore through his left knee. He 
was awarded a gold star for his Purple 
Heart, and a gold star for his Navy 
Cross, but he knew he was through. 
The wound forever limited him to the 
mildest duty. 

Some months later he was retired 
with full honors at the San Diego Ma- 
rine Base. After the ceremony he 
limped across the highway to the home 
he had shared for many years with his 
wife. 

It is not difficult to imagine the 
thoughts which pass through his mind 
as he sits there by the window today, 
beer in hand, looking back into the 
Marine Corps that was his life... END 
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SNOW ON THE ROOF 


[continued from page 40] 


found a lot of satisfaction in kn 
that he had always done hi t 
saw it. That was good enough for 
Anyway, he'd have a parade in 
honor this morning 

He gave his field scarf-—necktie, v 
it? Weill, it was still a field scarf t 
him—he gave his field scarf a last 
minute adjustment, buttoned his jacl 
inspected his campaign ribbons for 
strict alignment. Then he went in to 
kiss Ethel goodbye 

“T'll see you after the parade, Honey 
he told her. “I've got to go out early 
to make the formation.’ 

“All right, dear. You look very nicé 
and so-00-00 distinguished with all that 
white hair,” she said. “See you at th 
parade.” 

He left the house 
gloves as he went down the steps 

Everyone said it was the best parade 
of the year. The band was sharp, th 
troops were sharp, and “Old Gunga 
Din” was sharper than any of thein 
Ethel had a strange feeling in het 
throat.as she watched him 

As Dean came front and center on 
the battalion commander's sharp, clear 
“Person to be decorated, front and 
Cen-TER!”, he felt that th hiver 


his back would 


‘ 


drawing on hi: 


running up and down 
freeze him even in his winter uniform 


He felt mighty proud when General 
Shepherd handed him his retirement 
papers and shook hands. This was the 
moment you lived for, all down that 
long line of 30 years, three months, and 
ight days 

Dean felt like a boy again. With 
his kind of feeling, he could do another 

with his hands tied behind him. He 
joined the general's staff to receive the 
a sharp thrill each 
time he saw the bright eager young 
faces in each unit snap sharply to the 
right on the command “Eyes RIGHT.” 
The young faces of these “boots” made 
him remember the first time he had 
marched in a parade almost 30 years 


ionors There was 


ago. Time and this moment could not 
move him backward enough to offset 
his 51 years The proudness of this 


moment could not turn his gray locks 
brown again. He was OLD 


7THEL squeezed his hand when he 

“ met her after the parade. They 

walked home quietly, packed hurriedly 
und left for Barbourville. 

The town was gay with Christmas 

lights when they Christmas 

trees of all sizes were standing in front 


arrived. 


yards and store windows 

Dean threw himself into the thick 
of the campaign. His energies amazed 
the town And his efforts began to 
show results. The town accepted him 
because he had something to offer each 

of them 

For the kids he had _ pogie-bait 
lropped from a_ helicopter And that 

n't all On each of the candy 











wrappers, they were told about a new 
baseball park being built by Dean and 
his volunteers. He got lots of volun- 
teers, not all among the kids. Dads 
and big brothers joined in on the con- 
struction. 

Dean told the kids when the ball 
park was completed, they were going to 
have a flag-raising and lowering every 
day. The idea caught on. Dean earned 
quick approval from Mothers and Dads 
when they saw the citizenship training 
involved. 

Dean promised the city’s policemen 
that they would survey the hot blue 
serge summer uniforms for khaki. (He 
knew there was a warehouse full of old 
Marine riding, breeches.) The police- 
men liked the idea. He got the cops’ 
votes. 

For the city’s men, Dean promised a 
reduction in the prices of haircuts. He 
told the barbers he would import ex- 
Marines with cracked bowls. The prices 
came down. He didn’t get the barbers’ 
votes but there were only two of them 
and both were his opponent's nephews. 

What of the women's votes? Dean 
hadn't promised them anything up to 
now. He figured if he made the kids 
and men happy, the women’s happiness 
was assured. But just to clinch it, he 
threw in a little detail for good measwie. 

He had a city ordinance drafted to 
take before the board of aldermen. That 
ordinance would make it mandatory 
that all laundries refund three cents to 
a customer for each button smashed on 
any garment. That sold the ex-service 
men—and it sold the women. 

It was a Dean landslide. His op- 
ponent was forced to concede. One 
newspaper put it, “You're a better man 
than I am, Gunga Dean.” 

Snow was falling and had been fall- 
ing for several hours when at his new 
home on December 22, Olin C. Dean 
was sworn into office as mayor of Bar- 
bourville. The ceremony took place in 
the living room where a crackling fire 
was blazing in the huge fireplace. It 
was a cheery, homey scene with Olin 
and Ethel, and the girls home from 
school for the holidays. Pat and Margo 
were delighted with their own individ- 
ual rooms, with two closets and a 
private bath. 

Margo gave her Dad a special thrill 
when she said, “Even with that white 
hair you're as dashing as any guy at 
school!” 

“Do you have anything to say, Mr. 
Mayor?” the newspapermen asked upon 
completion of the swearing-in ceremony. 

“Just this,” Dean said, running his 
hand suggestively through his gray hair 
and winking at Ethel, “There may be 
snow on the roof, but there's a fire in 
the furnace! Now, how about a cup 
of Christmas cheer?” END 
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[continued fram page 15] 


the history of these atoll-dwellers. 
They witnessed a period of inde- 
pendence up to 1885, when the group 
became a German protectorate, which 
was dissolved with the Armistice of 
World War I. The Japanese govern- 
ment then took charge, but the Nips’ 
quarter-century reign ended January 
31, 1944 when American armed forces 
landed. The entire group occupies 74 
square miles of land area, on which 
10,000 natives earn their living. 


HE same procedure regarding an 

0800 takeoff is in effect here as in 
Hawaii. Anticipation was strong at 
chow the following morning, even for 
those who had been here before. The 
usual flight plan was filled out, weather 
information was picked up, as well as 
the radio frequency to be used in flight. 
The passengers streamed from the ter- 
minal, and with everyone aboard, we 
were off to Agana Naval Air Base, 1585 
miles and about eight hours away. 
Here and there along the way, atolls 
show themselves through the cumulus 
clouds. Some are peculiarly shaped 
islands that consist more of submerged 
reefs than projecting areas. 

By the time we were half way card 
games stopped, books were cast aside, 
and impatient passengers began to see 
land where none existed 

Eventually a blob of something 
showed on the horizon and Zimmer be- 
gan to let down. After a few minutes, 
the blob began to take a shape and 
soon the green cliffs of the Chamorro 
country came into view. We made a 
circuit of the island before setting 
down and got a close-up of the Cross- 
roads of The Pacific’s 34-mile length. 

We flew over the network of ‘run- 
ways, including the Marine Air Sta- 
tion Orote, finally setting down at NAB 
Agana, the NATS terminal, and our 
final destination. 

The afternoon sun was beating down 
with fierce intensity when we threw 
open the hatch. Naval personnel 
wheeled up to unload the passengers’ 
luggage and our mess equipment. Zim- 
mer informed everyone that we would 
probably leave the following morning 
for El Toro and home. The transient 
area provided quarters and after a 
quick shower and shave we were ready 
for an evening of recreation. 

We walked over to the NCO Club 
at the Fifth Marine Supply Depot. 













Troops based at Guam today have 
more than a little edge over those who 
were stationed there during bleak days 
of wartime. Clubs have been set up 
for recreation; larger, more adequate 
theaters are in operation and a greater 
freedom of action exists. Sports pro- 
grams are the order of the day and 
the food is better and more plentiful. 
Instead of the “When Do I Go Home?” 
gripes, various first sergeants are hear- 
ing requests for extensions of tours. 

Island commerce is being encouraged 
and aided by the United States and 
since the program has begun, the 
Chamorrans have shown themselves to 
be skilled mechanics and craftsmen. 
Their exports include copra and coco- 
nut oil, in addition to corn, rice coffee, 
bananas, papayas, breadfruit, sugar 
cane and timber. The general opinion 
of these Americans is that they are on 
the way to recovery, and all of them 
feel that independence is a wonderful 
thing. 

Before the war, Pan-American Air- 
ways maintained a clipper base at 
Orote peninsula, and the U.S. Navy 
operated a seaplane ramp at Apra Har- 
bor. 

At 0800 sharp, our craft, laden with 
another human cargo of contractors 
who had fulfilled their contract, began 
the return trip. 

Whether it’s civilians or servicemen 
returning to the United States, the 
conversations are very much the same. 
Most of the talk is concerned with 
families and what is first on the State- 
side agenda. 

During the trip Rainey and Ander- 
son alternate on the figures of the 
squadron's past performance since the 
flights first began. First Rainey makes 
a hasty calculation concerning the 
number of air hours flown during the 
past 15 months. His total is nine 
thousand hours for the organization. 
Together they set the number of air 
miles flown at two million. Geist en- 
ters into the discussion and estimates 
about nine and one-half million pounds 
were carried by Marines for NATS. 
For a 12-plane squadron, this was a 
monumental job—and it was only one 
of their activities. 

Among their other chores were; ma- 
terial runs to Ewa, service flights across 
the United States, taking food to the 
Navajo Indians of New Mexico, ex- 
perimenting with cold weather hops to 
Alaska, where plane commanders ac- 























operations while working in close co- 
operation with Marine ground troops. 

The men who maintain, adminis- 
trate, navigate, communicate, supply 
and pilot for the squadron consider 
their jobs routine but they are justly 
proud of their commendations, pre- 
sented by the President and Secretary 
of the Navy for outstanding work. 

It’s always a pleasure to hear of an 
organization where the inner workings 
function smoothly with the other de- 
partments. Such is the condition with 
VMR 152. Of course, there are the 
everyday, minor complaints, but to the 
squadron personnei, their’s is the only 
outfit at El Toro. 

Just as Geist is about to tell of a 
certain liberty he spent in Sidney, Aus- 
tralia when he was a member of a 
SCAT crew, Baker sails from the 
pilot’s compartment and calls: 

“Captain Zimmer wants you.” 

Geist steps up to the pilot’s com- 
partment and immediately realizes the 
urgency of Baker's call. Number three 
engine fire warning light.is on. And 
Geist heads aft to a window from 
where he can see the entire inboard 
engine. 

He waits with his eyes fixed on the 
engines cowling for that deadly burst 
of black smoke that spells gasoline 
fire, one of the worst destroyers of 
aircraft. 

Capt. Zimmer explained the pro- 
cedure in the event of a blaze. The 
first step for extinguishing the fire 
would be feathering the propellor, then 
pulling a shut-off handle to cut off the 
gas, oil and hydraulic fluid from the 
engine aft of the fire wall. If that did 
not halt the blaze, the pilot would use 
the fire bottle. But if flames were still 
bursting from the cowling after a re- 
peated fire bottle treatment, then every- 
one could expect a swim. The discus- 
sion went on, between looks at the 
high-powered windmill. There were 
no flames, not even smoke, but the 
warning light stayed on, giving us a 
few uncomfortable minutes. In fact, 
no one was really at ease until we 
landed at Johnston. 

On the way back, an account of the 
squadron's background comes from all 
members of the crew—how it began 
and its various wartime achievements. 
From Hour Glass to Johnston, they 
tell how 152 was one of the sharpest 
outfits of old Marine Air Group 25. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 
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MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Lefeyette St, New York, 3.6 ¥ 














SOLVE THAT 
GIFT PROBLEM 


GIVE 





$2.50 














Buy 
Christmas 
Seals 
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LEATHERNECK 
STATIONERY AGEs, 


Cleverly desgned letter ( 

heads and envelopes tor LA 
Marmes. Enght different 

letterhead designs in cs. 3 ' 


eoch box with Mustre 
toms of Manmes and cur 


40 sheets. Aho 
24 dengred en 


velopes. Send Only $! 
per bor We pey postage 
anywhere 

w NOT 


MONEY BACK 
MORE THAN SATISFIED 


SPARLAND STATIONERY 
Dept. M, 403 Flyee Bide Des Moleet lowe 


veceous gel on | 








SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 


FLORSHEIM SHOES 





That’s what 
The Man 
said..... 


= 


SS 
— 
Base Plate McGurk suggests 

ways and means 





to meet company problems 
in the booklet 

‘““Base Plate McGurk, 
Company Officer’”’ 


Interesting! 
Informative! 
Humorous! 


Sells for 50 cents at 
Leatherneck’s Book Shop 











10K GOLD U.S.M.C. RINGS 
Set with a precious synthetic cut-faceted stone. 
Finest, genuine synthetic blood-red ruby or 


royal-blue sapphire. 


Post has always given you genuine, synthetic stones, and will 
continue to do so, at the low price of $22.50. 


Not only do you get a genuine synthetic ruby or sapphire, but also a 
Common sense tells you that it costs more to cut 


brilliant facet-cut 


those facets than to give you a simple, round stone. 


increase in price—in fact, you pay |} 


RINGS INSCRIBED: 
"U.S. MARINES on 
"U.S MARINE CORPS 


Sold with a 
30-day 
money back 
guarantee 


3 INITIALS 


Yes, men, Post is —y ’ proud to bri 
Handsome, * gleaming 1} 


wugees rings of gold, expertly y 

with the embi of your branch of service. And these maasive ri 
thetic tA 

Nature! Just wait till your buddies see 


fee that you ht a 
this isn't “sales talk.” men 
sir! If at an 


ng—why, 
= mon cheerfully 





427 Flatbesh Ext, Breeklye 1, H. Y. 











ENGRAVED FREE —IF DESIRED 


time within 30 days you should c 
ust drop it in the mail box, and Post will refund 
e really mean it when we say. 


But there is no 
s at Post’s! 

PLEASE STATE CHOICE 
OF INSCRIPTION ANO 
STONE WWEN Onp- 
Etine. 


72F 


you these outstanding Service Rings 


ly engraved 

are set 

ire product of Science rivals 
that smart, masculine ring. You'll be 


Post stands behind its products Yee 
hange your mind about this 


“It pays to buy at 


No Extra Charge for Credit 


meet snugly around your finger. Gend 
this stp, together with your down- 
payment 


Send for Our Free 32 Page 
Catalog. 





















RESTRICTION 


[continued from page 29] 


Charlie Davis told me, the colonel says 
to the exec, ‘John, this is the hottest 
I've ever seen it and I know that those 
boys out there must be suffering, so, 
have the adjutant notify the battalion 
commanders to have the men take off 
those damn leggin’s and blouses, if I'm 
gonna blow smoke I want ’em to be 
comfortable.’ 

“The exec blinked a little and started 
to speak; he had come out to Shanghai 
with the first bunch in '27 and there 
was nothing he didn’t know. 

“The colonel said, ‘I know John, that 
it’s highly irregular but dammit, those 
boys have been doing a wonderful job 
and I want 'em to know that I’m on 
their team, too, so please don’t try to 
dissuade me; not another word; that’s 
an order.’ 

“The exec gulped and bowed his head, 
I think he aged just a little.” The 
sergeant major lit a cigarete and the 
smile faded from his face. “The ad- 
jutant knew the score, too,” he said. 
“A good joe, the best, he was my bat- 
talion commander on Guam. I could 
always get a laugh out of him after- 
wards by mentioning leggings and 
blouses. The adjutant kinda gulped 
when he got the order to relay to the 
battalion commanders; ‘take off your 
blouses and leggings.’ The poor guy 
looked at the exec but all he got was 
a very pained look just like the Chris- 
tians when they were nominated for 
lion food. So, the poor guy marches 
down to his post and passes the horri- 
ble word. The battalion commanders 
don’t blink an eye; they were probably 
too stunned; after all this Col. Murray 
did have a tough reputation and there 
was probably nothing he didn’t know. 
So, what the hell, the order was blasted 
out and suddenly the eyes of the entire 
regiment centered on the colonel. No- 
body made a move. The platoon leaders 
sounded just a little hysterical as they 
repeated the command. How in the 
hell did they know that the old man 
was just trying to be a good guy? His 
reputation was against him. 

“Well, in a few seconds, the regiment 
looked like a bunch of dressed chickens; 
riding pants with the socks outside the 
trousers and a piece of khaki cloth 
plastered against their chests. The col- 
onel didn’t even blink; remember, he 
was a good Marine. He walked slowly 
to his position front and center of the 
regiment and said: ‘Men of the regi- 
ment, I called this parade to make a 
speech to you all and I’m going to make 
it short: ‘THE REGIMENT IS RE- 
STRICTED FOR 30 DAYS’.” END 
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MR. FUZZY 


[continued from page 5 5} 


‘The squadron started as VJ-2, and 
for a time was based at Naval Air Sta- 
tion, North Island, San Diego. An- 
derson, who has been in transports 
since 1940, remembers his early radio 
chores with the organization. 

Finally came the redesignation to 
VMJ 152 and the trip south to Efate, 
New Hebrides Islands, and later to 
New Caledonia, where, as the South 
Pacific Combat Air Transport, they 
achieved the reputation of being the 
flyingest transport group in the SoPac. 
After cargo, troop-carrying and para- 
pack runs, in and out of battle zones, 
the squadron returned to the States. 
MAG 25 was later decommissioned at 
El Toro and incorporated into VMR 
152. 

Since then many innovations have 
taken place. The first planes to be 
used were the R4D Skytrains, which 
were later replaced in favor of the R5C 
Commandos, until the big, four-engined 
RSD Skymasters came their way. 


UST what they will do now with 

the Guam flights for NATS in the 
background was explained by Col. 
Robershaw. 

“We will do the job which we were 
designed for,” the former Annapolis 
football center and team captain said, 
“meaning, we will be concerned with 
air lift operations, and the usual ma- 
terial runs. 

“We have shown that our planes and 
personnel are able to move a fully 
armed Marine infantry regiment from 
one position and land them in a short 
time at another, ready for combat. 
Getting troops in and out of small 
fields is part of our training syllabus.” 

Our return was an impatient one, 
not only for the passengers, but for 
the crew. All but one member is mar- 
ried, but everyone is nonetheless 
anxious to get to El Toro. To allow 
the crew a rest, upon their return to 
the home base, the two days following 
the flight are on the house. Everyone 
is granted a 48-hour pass. 

The .stop at Moffett Field was a 
short one. The contractors were ush- 
ered from the plane and into the 
terminal office to await further trans- 
portation to San Francisco. The 
weather is checked for the flight home, 
and fuel is poured into the four wing 
tanks. The entire process takes just a 
few minutes, and after two hours we 
were rolling to a stop on the same flight 
line we had left ten days before. 

END 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3} 


FOURTH MARINE PICTURES 
Sirs: 

In April or May, 1945, when I was 
with the Ist Battalion, Fourth Marines, 
formerly the Ist Raider Battalion, pictures 
were taken of each company in the batta- 
lion. I am not sure that these were offi- 
cial Marine Corps Photos but I would 
like to get a copy of these pictures if 
possible. The pictures were taken in the 
Fourth Marine area on Guadalcanal just 
before we boarded ships for Guam. 

Harry L. Forbes 
Norfolk, Va. 


@ Evidently these were not official 
photos. The pictures you want are 
not in the files at Headquarters, 
Marine Corps.—Ed. 


HALF-MASTED FLAG 
Sirs: 

Technically, is the flag at half mast 
when it is one full length of the flag from 
the top of the flag pole? 

In my experience I have been taught 
there is no such word as “technically” in 
the Marine Corps when raising and lower- 
ing the flag. There is only one right way. 
Would appreciate any information you 
have on this matter. 

Corp. Carl Bianchi 
c/o FPO New York 


@ Page 21, paragraph (f) of “New 
Drill Regulations” states: ‘To indi- 
cate mourning, the flag is placed at 
halfstaff. It is hoisted to the top of 
the staff before it is lowered to the 
halfstaff position and again before it 
is lowered from the halfstaff posi- 
tion.” We interpret this to mean 
exactly what it says—halfstaff.— 
Ed. 





SHELLBACK CERTIFICATE 


Sirs: 

I have lost my shellback certificate 
and would like to know if it is possible 
to obtain another one. If it is not pos- 
sible to get the certificate could I get a 
small wallet size card to show that I 
have crossed the equator? 

Jim Harvey 

Portland, Maine 

@ It isn't difficult to replace the 
certificate, or to get a wallet size 
card, but the signature, date and 
seal of the ship on which you 
crossed the equator might be a 
problem. Our Navy Magazine, 1 
Hanson Place, (Dept. NC-1), 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y., advertises a 
15x21 inch certificate with a wallet 
card to match for $1.25.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 

















“Steady those toes 


"til | powder my nose.” 





Mirror-Like Luster That Lasts and Lasts 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


Shoes take on a mirror-like luster when 
you use Dyanshine, the high-speed 
polish that's so easy to apply. It makes 
shoes sparkle in a jiffy so you can look 
your best on the “hut-hut.” G. |. scuffs 
and scratches “get lost” because 
Dyanshine colors as it polishes. Dyan- 
shine's more economical, too. The shine 
lasts longer and the bottle goes far- 
ther... costs as little as 2 cent a shine 
when you apply as ; 
directed. 


BARTON MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 









DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 


is the same fine quality as Liquid Dyan- 
shine. Avail- 
able in Military 
Brown, Cordo- 
van, Russet 
Tan, Oxblood 
and Black. 














€eeV? 


SPORT CENTER 


store south of New York offers 


the largest sport 


to be your Santa Claus this Christmas! 
Choose your sports gift from A. G 
Spalding & Bros., Rawlings, McGregor 
Goldsmith, Wright & Ditson, Reach 
Wilson, Louisville and many other fa 
mous names in the sports world. We 
have served the Marine Corps for 
years. Now, we will agree to box, gift 
wrap, and ship parcel post any sporting 


goods gift you may select 


Boys’ Plastic Football 
Helmets 


$ 5.95 


Boys’ Two-Tone Football 


Jerseys 2.25 


Brooks Rink Roller Skates 15.95 
Girls’ Figure ice Skates 10.95 
Boys’ Hockey ice Skates 9.95 
Boy Scout Uniform, 

complete 10.95 


Men's & Women’s 
Bowling Shoes 4.95 
Cenves Golf Bags, 2 Pockets 


& Hood 12.95 








PERSONALIZED GOLF BALLS 
Championship Golf Balls, made by 
Worthington, with personalized 
name or initials on each ball 


Allow one week for } .25 
delivery 








* Order your golf clubs and golf equipment 
NOW, from one of the most complete golf 


departments in Washington 


SPORT 
CENTER 


8th & D Streets, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
REpublic 2545 














MANUAL FOR THE SWORD 


[continued from page 37] 


The Marine Corps officer's sword, also used by British generals, has the 
ivory Mameluke hilt, but not the curved blade of the true Persian scimitar 











The Marine non-commissioned officer's 


sword is patterned after a straight 


single-edged cavalry sword with wire-wound leather grip, brass hand guard 


of 45 degrees, the sword in a straight 
line with the arm, edge down. After 
a slight pause, bring the arm down, 
back of the blade against the seam 
of the right shoulder, blade vertical, 
with thumb and forefinger grasping 
the lower part of the grip, the fingers 
joined behind the end of the hilt. 
This is the position of Carry. 

The sword knot is used when pub- 
lishing orders or taking muster, the 
sword being suspended from the wrist. 

To Present Sword or Salute from 
the order, following the commands to 
present or order arms, at the first com- 
mand, carry the sword upward, blade 
to the left and inclined to the front, 
to a position where the grip is six inches 
in front of, and below the chin. At 
the second command, drop the sword 
point near the ground so that the right 
hand is brought to the side of the right 
thigh, the thumb on the left of the 
grip, the blade inclined to the front 
and edge to the left. 

When marching, Present Sword will 
be executed on the command Eyes 
Right without swinging the right arm. 
The second position will be held until 
the person to be saluted has been 
passed, or on the Command Front. 
The sword is then returned to the or- 
der, and then to the carry. 

While at the carry, the sword is 
brought to the order on the command, 
Order Arms; on the second command, 


drop the point of the sword toward 
the ground, edge down, thumb on the 
back of the grip with the arm hanging 
naturally at the side. 

Parade Rest is executed from the 
order. On the command Rest the left 
foot is moved 12 inches to the left, 
keeping both legs straight, the left hand 
behind the back. The sword remains 
at the order. 

From the Order, or Carry, to Return 
Sword to the scabbard execute the first 
movement of Present, at the same 
time grasp the scabbard with the left 
hand near the upper band. At the 
second command, lower the point of 
the blade in a semicircle to the left, 
turning the head slightly to the left and 
down fixing the eyes on the opening of 
the scabbard. Insert the point, guid- 
ing it with the thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand; look to the front and 
slide the sword in quickly, immediately 
dropping both hands to the sides. 

The finery of peacetime ceremony is 
gradually returning to the Marine 
Corps and the use of the sword is one 
of the traditions which have been al- 
lowed to disappear from nearly all 
other military organizations. In fact, 
the Corps is the only outfit in which 
the sword or saber is still used by non- 
commissioned officers. This grand and 
honorable custom dates back to the 
days of sailing ships when a cutlass 
was an essential sidearm. END 




















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 57] 


TYPE OF DISCHARGE 
Sirs: 

I am writing to settle a question which 
arises at the time of discharge of a man 
who has an average conduct marking be- 
low 3.0. What type of discharge would 
he receive? I was told at one time a 
person would get a BCD, but the fellows 
around here say I am wrong and that he 
would get an “Under Honorable Condi- 
tions” discharge. 

Could you tell us what type he would 
get? 

PFC J. U. Horyu 
San Diego 40, Calif. 


@ The MCM 3-12 entitles a man, 
discharged for reason of expiration 
of enlistment, with a marking of 
3.0 to an “Under Honorable Condi- 
tions” discharge. Less than 3.0 and 
more than 2.0, according to the 
Manual, is “Fair.”—Ed. 


FOREIGN MEDALS WANTED 
Sirs: 

Was wondering whether any of the 
readers of Leatherneck have any foreign 
medals or ribbons they picked up as sou- 
venirs during the war, and have since 
lost interest in them. Provided they are 
now lying around, forgotten, I would like 
to add them to a medal collection I 
started some years ago. By the time I 
got out to the Pacific most of the Nips 
must have been boots as I couldn’t even 
find a Basic Medal on them. 

Would especially like to pick up a Nip 
ribbon or medal for the Manchurian 
campaign. 

Scott D. Allen, Jr. 
8 Clinton St., 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


THE VICTORY MEDAL 
Sirs: 

There are a lot of salty Marines out 
here with the First Brigade who say that 
they rate the Victory Medal. One man 
tells me that he has seen men get it who 
came over here with the 115th Replace- 
ment Draft. He was referring to men 
who came into the Corps around July, 
1947. 

An Unbeliever 
Guam, M. I. 


@ Unless a person was on active 
duty in the armed forces of the 
United States between December 
7, 1941, and December 31, 1946, he 
cannot rate the Victory Medal—a 
fact your first sergeant will verify. 
—Ed. 
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HEAR MARINE BATTLES 


LISTEN 
Sia of battle recorded in com- 


bat! Each disc a complete sound A T 


history of a Marine Operation... 
recorded during battle. Hear the real 4 0 M r 
TO OFFICIAL 


thing on your HOME PHONOGRAPH. 

Own these great, 12-inch double-faced 
MARINE 
COMBAT 


unbreakable records. Clip Coupon or 
write today! SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or MONEY BACK! 
y 3 POSTPAID | COMBAT RECORDINGS = “a 
PER RECORD | POST OFFICE BOX 1918 


| 
| WASHINGTON 13, D.C. | 
| Send me records of Marine Battles checked: | 


lwo Jima ; 
| DO IwoJima [ Okinawa [ Saipan (1) Guam | 
Guam 1 C Peleliu [] Guadalcanal 0 Namur | 
Okinawa I will pay Postman $3 a record (plus COD | 
: charges). [] Enclosed find $ ___in pay- | 
Saipan ment for records. (Please check). ; 
Guadalcanal — 7 | 
Namur | Address 

: | Ci Stat 

Peleliv tee oer RRR Sart = <n eR 








— GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


FINE SYNTHETIC RUBY 
1OK Selid Gold Aland meade aud fecchir( 


Now—I'm moking it EASIER THAN EVER for you 
to own one of my Trade-marked rings! Send me 
only $5.00 and your ring size. I'll send the ring 
with WRITTEN LIFE-TIME GUARANTEE! 


ring and createst VALUE ever offered send me 
four following peydoys—and one payment of 
total $29.75, 


















turn ring 
send your 






NEW “"TRADE MARKED" 
MARINE CORPS RING 
MRT. 107: The masculine 
“heft'' — fine modeling — 
faithful detail and master 
craftsmanship of this ring are in keeping 
with the high traditions of the Marine Corps 


You'll sa 
Send for 


ring now! 


Most beautiful jeweler 
catalog ever! KEEPSAK 
DIAMOND RINGS — C mM BRaDeuURY 
ALLY FAMOUS 

WATCHES-- SILVERWARE SERVING THE SERVICE SINCE 
— GIFTS etc. on CON- 
VENIENT TERMS IF DE- 
SIRED. Your Credit's O.K. 
at BRAD'S—on your word. 











$5.00 DOWN 5 Months to Pay cx. 
SENT ON APPROVAL nING. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ii 3: 


Then COMPARE.—if you agree it's the finest U.S.M.C 


OTHERWISE re 


bock pronto 
Foir enough? 


an uilite-time, 1K’ Solid Gold, set with ALSO 
DINNONALLY CUARAN’  §9Q75 wer 
TEED FOR LIFE. 29 . a 
Send for Brad's Blue Book FREE RESERVE 
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Dt HY STUDY, MAC 


a.“ 





hed 


x4 


Ve. call it study, Joe, and make it sound tough. I call it skull 
practice like our end coach does. But have it your way—I'll still tell 
you why. You've heard about those exams for appointment to flight 
training? Well, brother, you ‘Gravel Crunchers” are looking at a 
future flyer. I didn’t get out of high school yesterday so I've got to 
brush up on my studies. 


A couple of months ago I started a high school refresher course 
with MCI and now I'm taking college courses! Quite a few guys are 
here evenings for skull practice. Take Tim Leone, for instance, he’s 
learning the air conditioning trade through the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute and plans to open his own service shop back home when his 
cruise is up. We feel that MCI is on our team. 


JOE, you know how a center leads a back when he snaps the ball. 
I figure MCI gives me a lead on success so! can cut into the open 
when I get a break—wait a minute! I've been doing all the talking. 
How about your plans for the future? 


ASK yourself this question. You have the same opportunities as 
other Marines. The Institute offers 203 free courses to Regulars and 
Organized Reservists. Do you take advantage of them or do you gam- 
ble on future success? SUCCESS is the reward of self-confidence 
and determination. If you have that determination, if you have pride 
in yourself, simply complete the application below. 


i I I 
A 103 


PLEASE ENROLL ME IN —_—— —_—______——_NAME OF COURSE 





FROM —— — ——— - 


(RANK) (FIRST NAME) (LAST NAME) (SERIAL NO.) 





(ORGANIZATION) 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


M.B. 8th & EVE STS., S.E., NAVY NO. 128, F.P.O., 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


(U.S.M.C. ADDRESS) 




















a @ OU 2 22 @ 


The following first named per- 
sons seek information concerning 
the whereabouts of the second- 
named. 


ee ee a ee ee 2 


Vernon Selvidge, 2111 Linder, Houston 
10, Texas, cohcerning the whereabouts of 
Mike H. Cornett, formerly with the 2nd 
Engineer Battalion, Second Division, or 
any other buddies who served with him. 
2 6 
M. B. Styer, 509 W. Broad, Louisville, 
Ohio, would like to hear from PISgt. Paul 
Villaret and PFC W. A. Waycaster, for- 
merly with Company F, 2nd Battalion, 
Twenty-fifth Marines. 

e*s ¢ 

Anthony Varisco, 101-19 32nd Ave., 
Corona, N. Y., to hear from former mem- 
bers of Platoon 529 at Parris Island in 
1945. Would also like a complete roster 
of this platoon. 

- 

Sgt. Billy H. Martin, “A” Company, 
Fifth Marines, ist ProvMarBrigade, 
% FPO San Francisco, concerning the 
present whereabouts of Lieutenant E. E. 
Harper, formerly known as “Harpo.” 

. Ss 

Sam H. Wilson, Route 5, Box #47, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tex., to hear from Roy Brooks, 
James Bishop, or any other member of 
Platoon 409, San Diego in 1943; or Corp. 
Crumbo and others who served with him 
at the Keyport Naval Torpedo Station in 
Fall of 1943. 





* * * 


Charles B. Blessing, 1811 North 6th St., 
Harrisburg, Pa., to hear from Capt. Wil- 
liam J. King, who was with Hdatrs. Co., 
3rd Battalion, Seventh Marines at Guadal- 
canal in 1942. 

* * «* 

James Murphy, 748 Sth St., San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., concerning the whereabouts 
of a buddy, Louis Ward Dunn, who was 
a PFC with “A” Company, 6th Engineer 
Battalion, Sixth Marine Division. 

* * * 

Phillip R. Walls, Route #3, Croswell, 
Mich., to locate George Wheatley, a PFC 
who served as mail orderly in the Sth 
Field Depot at Guam from the time the 
island was recaptured from the Japanese, 
to the end of the war. 

- 2 

SSgt. Alfred R. Crossley, Marine Corps 
Recruiting Station, old City Hall Bldg., 
Penn Square, Lancaster, Pa., concerning 
PhMi/c David Hillard, USN, and PFC 
Robert (Pappy) Enright, USMCR. Both 
served in “H” Company, 2nd Battalion, 
First Marines from 1943 to 1944. Hillard 
was stationed in Boston in 1946 and En- 
right’s home was in Akron, Ohio. 

e & s 

William E. Carpenter, 166 Prague St., 
San Francisco 12, Calif., formerly in the 
mortar platoon, communication section, of 
the 3rd Battalion, Twenty-second Marines, 
to hear from Leonard “Mumu” Green, 
believed living in Germantown, Pa., con- 
cerning pictures taken on Abraham Island, 
Kwajalein Atoll. 

































OREA had little hospitality for intruding for- 

eigners from the Occidental world. Visiting 

French missionaries were murdered by the na- 
tives and the crew of an American merchant vessel 
was massacred when its craft ran aground at low tide 
in the Han river, in 1866. 

In May, 1871, the American minister to China hoped 
to open Korea to trade and persuade the native gov- 
ernment to activate good conduct agreements. Accom- 
panied by Rear Admiral John Rodgers and his small 
Asiatic fleet which included the ships, Palos and Mono- 
cacy, the minister arrived at the mouth of the Han 
River and after conferences with minor officials, sent 
surveying parties up the river. The first party made 
its preliminary surveys without incident, but the sec- 
ond detail, advancing farther up the river met hostile 
fire from one of the native Korean forts. The Palos 
and Monocacy returned the fire and silenced the native 





batteries. Only two Americans were wounded. 

Admiral Rodgers waited ten days for an apology 
and then set off on a punitive expedition. All the 
seamen of the tiny fleet were organized into an infan- 
try battalion of 651 men, while the 105 Marines of 
the squadron under Captain McLane Tilton became 
an assault force. Some of the Sailors formed a light 
howitzer battery. The guns of the Monocacy silenced 
the first fort and breeched its abutments. The Marines 
and Sailors occupied it, subdued all resistance and 
spent the night there. 

At five AM the following morning the attack was 
made on the second fort, but it proved to be unde- 
fended. The guns were rolled over the cliff and the 
Marines again led the attack on the next fort, named 
the “Citadel.” 

One third of a mile from the Citadel, a halt was 
called to consolidate the force and give the troops a 
rest. When the attack began, the Marines spearheaded 
as a line of skirmishers. The Marines and Sailors 
advanced rapidly over a series of ridges in barren 
territory exposed to the Korean cannon fire. The 





GREAT EVENTS OF THE MARINE CORPS.... 


KOREAN EXPEDIT 





inaccurate gunnery of the natives permitted the 
Americans to make the assault with the loss of only 
one man. From a new position within 120 yards of 
the fort the Marines opened fire with their rifles, 
killing many of the defenders. 

Korean soldiers, stripped to the waist and chanting 
weird and melancholy songs, lined the ramparts of 
the Citadel. The natives met the advancing naval 
forces with cries of defiance, using rocks as missiles. 
The first officer over the parapet, Navy Lieutenant 
McKee, was killed outright in the hand-to-hand strug- 
gle which followed. As the Marines and Sailors 
battled their way over the walls and into the fort, 
Private Hugh Purvis ran to the flagstaff which flew a 
huge red and yellow Korean flag. Purvis loosed the 
halyard and Corporal Charles Brown assisted him in 
taking the enemy colors. The flag they captured was 
for many years a famed trophy. Brown and Purvis 
had fought valiantly throughout the attacks and were 
awarded Congressional Medals of Honor. 

After all enemy troops had been dispersed from the 
Citadel the Americans destroyed the Korean military 
stronghold. The cannons were spiked and dumped 
into the river, the walls facing the river were torn 
down, and the American dead and wounded were 
removed to the Monocacy. Artillery was mounted to 
guard all the approaches and some of the troops 
bivouacked for the night in a line of outposts in the 
nearby hills, while the remainder of the force occupied 
the recently won fort which had been renamed Fort 
McKee. 

The following morning the landing force was com- 
pletely withdrawn to the Monocacy. The ship rejoined 
the flotilla which had been anchored ten miles down 
stream. The success of the expedition proved that 
Marines and seamen had retained the striking power 
which they had demonstrated in the latter days of 
the Civil War. The USS Monocacy had provided 
a foundation for modern amphibious assault by cover- 
ing the advance with naval gunfire, END 
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THE THIRD MARINE DI- 
VISION by First Lieutenants Rob- 
ert A. Arthur and Kenneth Cohlmia, 
USMCR. The Infantry Journal 
Press, Washington, D. C. $5.00 


HE story of the part played by 
On Third Marine Division in 
World War II is told in this new book 
recently published by the Infantry 
Journal press. 

“The early portion of the history is 
concerned with the formation of the 
division—the reactivation of the Third 
Marines and its training at Samoa, the 
formation of the Ninth, Twelfth, and 
Twenty-First Marines at Camp Elliott 
and the integration of the compound 
units in New Zealand 

From this point the book evolves the 
story of the division's hard-fought cam 
paigns on Bougainville, Guam and Iwo 


Jima. The story of Iwo Jima has been 
recorded often but the part played by 
the Third Division on that bloody 
island does not suffer by repetition 
The battles for Bougainville and Guam 
were another story. The former was 
relegated to back page newspaper treat- 
ment by the aftermath of the Tarawa 
campaign and events in Europe. Ac- 
counts of the Guam battle were over- 
shadowed to a certain extent by the 
second front in Europe and the Saipan 
battle. A complete history of the Third 
Division's role in these two campaigns 
is covered in this book 

Illustrations are abundant. A num- 
ber of photos have been included show- 
ing the division's training and recrea- 
tion areas in New Zealand and on 
Guadalcanal and Guam 

“The Third Marine Division” is a 
book which every former member will 
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want to own. Like the other divisional 
histories published, this book is being 
distributed free to the men of the Third. 

—W.F.K. 





A RUSSIAN JOURNAL. By 
John Steinbeck and Robert Capa. 
The Viking Press, New York. $3.75 


INCE practically everything we 

read about Russia today con- 

cerns politics and the actions or 
intentions of the Communist rulers in 
the Kremlin, it is naturally somewhat 
refreshing to pick up a book which 
appears to give a first-hand and un- 
biased account of the everyday life of 
the other 190,000,000 Russians. 

We say “appears” to be unbiased, 
because one cannot help suspecting that 
the authors had formed a rather definite 
mental picture of the Russians before 
undertaking their journey, and were 
not overly surprised to find that the 
Russian people they encountered fitted 
into their preconceived pattern pretty 
well. This need not detract from the 
work, however. In addition to being 
one of our best known writers Mr. 
Steinbeck is probably an honest re- 
porter, and it is through straight report- 
ing, on his experiences while traveling 
in the Ukraine and the Caucasus, that 
his story of the Russian people is told. 

Robert Capa is, of course, one of our 
most famous photographers and the 
shots selected for this book, picked 
from among some four thousand nega- 
tives he brought back, are indeed ex- 
cellent samples of his art. As a whole, 
they present the Russians as a friendly, 
hard-working, peace-loving people, sim- 
ple in their tastes, happy by nature, 
and lacking in many of the comforts 
and luxuries which the working people 
of America have come to regard as 
practically essential to a satisfactory 
way of life. 

Although exceedingly sympathetic to- 
ward the Russians, this journal is not 
likely to cause many Americans to 
want to move to Russia. In addition 
to lacking the material things which we 
think are essential to happiness, the 


Russians are subject to bureaucratic 
red tape and official interference in 
their private affairs to an extent that 
would be absolutely intolerable to 
Americans who have a deep-rooted con- 
viction that the government is_ the 
servant of the people. 

In view of the “iron-curtain” policy 


which receives so much attention in 
the press of our country today, the au- 
thors were frankly surprised that they 
were permitted to travel so freely 
among the Russians, and in all likeli- 
hood the reader will feel the same way. 
However, the fact that Russian officials 
do seem afraid of what might be said 
about their country cannot be disguised, 
and their fear of the camera is an ob- 
session. 

But “Russian Journal” is the story 
of the Russian people, not the officials. 
It is about ordinary people living or- 
dinary lives. It is purposely superficial 
rather than profound. The authors’ 
sympathetic understanding of the pa- 
tient, toiling, friendly Russians is some- 
what reminiscent of the late Ernie 
Pyle’s treatment of the American GI 
during the war. 

The book has much to recommend it, 
although the reader may not find a 
great deal in it that is altogether new. 
Certainly it contains nothing sensa- 
tional, and the conclusion that Russian 
people are very much like the rest of 
us—some bad, but by far the greater 
number very good—should not be sur- 
prising. This latter fact is worth re- 
membering though, and it is entirely 
too easy to lose sight of it in the fog of 
international bickering and propaganda 
which often obscures the line of de- 
marcation between a people and its 
government. —J.F.M. 
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Dear Santa, 
Please 
For Xmas these :— 
A new fur coat, 
A small cat boat— 
Or maybe a yacht! . 
°* @ 


And you might arrange . 
A million dollars 


In small change; 
A throne, a palace 
A golden chalice... 
And...Just skip it, Santa! 
You know what I mean— 
All I want for Christmas is 


My boy friend—Joe Gyrene! 
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